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E was one of London’s inva dei's, one of the great army who 
come from afar to conquer an impregnable city with no 
better arms than high spirits and fine dreams ; worst of all, flushed 
with the mild success of his first published novel, he had ventured 
to bring a wife with him. His second book, written away from the 
fount of his inspiration, had been so definite a failure that no one 
would risk money in his third ; and there was nothing for him but 
the precarious life of the literary freelance. The dread of what 
might happen to them when their little capital should run out 
gnawed for months at his vitality: until at last premonitory 
symptoms reminded him that his father and an aunt had died of 
consumption, and he went to see a doctor. The doctor said little. 
What he did say left the Writer gazing vaguely through the window 
at a box of shabby mignonette, looking like a man who has been 
injured by his friend and does not understand. “Married, of 
course,” said the doctor. A bachelor himself, he was privileged to 
add an impertinent “‘Why?”—but that was not easily explained. 
“You don’t belong to this place, I presume!” “Devon!” His eye 
warmed. “I’m Devon myself. Why did you come here? An 
organism like yours has no business in a place like this. Can’t you 
see what’s the matter with you? You should have stayed where 
there were fields, sunshine, breathing-space, and you’d have lived for 
ever.” 
There were flowers on the table ; he spoke with some bitterness, 
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He was a large man, ugly, cynical, good-natured. He walked into 
an antechamber, whence the dinginess of the place seemed to 
irradiate, and a clinking came forth. Strange faint odours burdened 
the Writer’s nerves with a merely chemical significance of body and 
soul, life and death ; the place was like the workshop of creation. 
““ You’ve got one chance,” said the doctor with generous mendacity, 
as he came out squinting at a bottle: “get back as quickly as you 
can.” 

The Writer’s eyes glistened and went dull again, and, paying his 
fee, he passed into the crooked, sunny street. For the sun had 
opened his eye after weeks of drizzle, reek, and gloom ; and a thrill 
of Spring had reached the air of these narrow streets, intersected 
like threads of a spider’s web. The Writer felt the thrill, but the 
image of the web darkened upon him : he was simply one of the 
flies, hopelessly enmeshed. And beyond this great network were 
spots where a man might smell the awaking woods and watch a 
shimmer of sea through curtains of early green ! 

When, after a struggle up several flights of stairs, he reached the 
single room in which they lived, he told his wife that Spring had 
come. Indeed, he enlarged upon the idea, volubly, with a touch of 
excitement which was the only thing she took much heed of. She 
was about twenty, with hair of red gold and a rather saddened pretty 
face. She held his hands and rested his head upon her breast 
while he talked. At the first pause she looked into his face and 
asked :— 

“What did the doctor say ?” 

“‘ He—well, the gist of it was that I need change of air.” 

“T know, dear.” Her large eyes contained months of anxious 
secret observance of him. “ This place is not right foryou. You're 
not happy here, are you, darling ?” 

He took her in his arms, repeating “‘ Not happy !” 

“Yes, I didn’t mean that,” said she. “You cannot be quite 
happy or well among streets and this everlasting roar. I want you 
to come away ; and—and—do you know what I’ve done, dear?” 

She kept her glance down this time, plucking nervously at 
his coat. He shook his head. 

“T’ve written to father.” She went on quickly, “I haven’t asked 
him for money, dear ; only for forgiveness. It’s twelve months since 
I left him as I did, and although he was mistaken in trying to keep 
us apart, I’ve thought about him often lately and wondered whether 

‘ I were not a little selfish, after all. He has nobody else in the world, 
dear, and he must be very lonely. Not only that. I thought if we 
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were all reconciled I might persuade you to come back. You're not 
angry, dear?” 

He drew her to the rickety couch. “ Your father was right, my 
darling,” said he, “ and I think it would be too merciful to say that 
I was merely crazy. But I really thought I should have done better 
for you. I felt strong and confident, and I was tired of depending 
on. my mother. I’m not angry, but I want you to see that I cannot 
go back. Apart from the fact that the bulk of my present work can 
only be done on the spot, my going back would be a confession of 
failure to all who know us. And I’m not quite a failure—yet: you 
don’t think me so, darling? All I want is time and health.” A whiff 
of the dingy surgery came over his senses, bringing a kind of sick- 
ness, and then a smouldering rage. ‘TI’ll not go back,” said he, his 
face flushing. “ I'll see it through.” 

“ But see, dear. In less than a year, when I am twenty-one, I 
am to have the money my uncle left. You cannot do your best 
here. If I could have a portion of the money now, and we could 
settle quietly not far from home, you would do better work, and 
succeed sooner.” 

He could have told her that good work was not wanted ; but he 
preferred to let the matter rest for the present, and sat down before 
the manuscript of a novelette upon which a friend (who made 
money at the work) had advised him to try his hand. He wrote a 
couple of sentences, erased them, and remained for some time 
gazing blankly at the paper. Finally he threw down the pen. 

“There’s something wrong,” he said anxiously. ‘The words 
won't come, and these shadows want to take affairs into their own 
hands and be human, which wouldn’t do for the Boudoir. Listen !” 

And he read aloud the last written page, in which a blonde 
moustache and a fair white brow talked horried sentiment to each 
other and were called Aubrey and Sir Guy. 

“I’m proud of myself,” said the Writer—“oh, so proud! The 
uian who can write a page like that, not being specially gifted for 
it, must be a genuine artist. Can’t you see the capacity for self- 
suppression involved in such a page?” 

What she saw clearly was the tired look in his eyes ; she begged 
him to rest for the present. 

He laid down the sheet and turned to the window, on which 
clouds out of the west began to throw a patter of tremulous rain- 
drops. The shower drew slanting lines across a timber-yard which 
was the most picturesque feature of the view, and put a grey shine 
on roofs and the sides of chimney-pots. The Writer saw beyond ; 
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he was watching the shower from a point many miles away, through 
an embrasured window behind a lawn, where it woke a murmur of 
joy among the million leaves and blades, and dust of the sun- 
warmed roads hard by “ purred ” undez the crowding drops. 

Dreaming was folly !—he wrenched his mind once more to these 
other dreams that were to bring them bread and butter. But his 
imagination remained shackled, his brain laboured as under the 
influence of a drug; and fear laid a cold hand upon his heart. 
Involuntarily he turned his eyes upon the figure who was the 
centre of his fear. Her eyes were lit and her cheeks faintly flushed, 
as if an angel of hope had touched her. Such signs were unusual 
of late, for even upon her, he fancied, adversity and the City had 
begun to put their marks ; and he was set wondering vaguely as to 
the mysterious springs of consolation that bubble deep and dim 
in a woman’s mind. This fresh presentment of her beauty dropped 
a momentary ray upon him. And then, by some freak of imagina- 
tion, his skin was touched by a damp thrill as of the grave, a 
sound of rushing waters surged into his ears, her dear face grew 
fainter on his sight, and he felt himself carried away into an agony 
of darkness. 

Her voice brought him back. She was inviting him with 
childish gaiety to the frugal table. 

He could not comprehend her mood, but he found it to some 
extent contagious: he was always alive to the elusive personal 
charm of her chatter, a charm which played innocently among 
matters of poetry and intellect, but which was too light-winged to 
be caught by any definition. Nevertheless his mind seemed to 
have tasted strange fruit that day, and the flavour clung to him, 
pursued him even to his pillow. He lay awake long, haunted by 
thought of the village among pinewoods, and of the house with 
ivy-darkened windows, nestling among sycamores and chestnuts 
at a bend of the sunken road. The hush of woods and low-lying 
fields came to him out of summer dusk as he lay there sleepless 
in the heart of the god-forsaken city. And vague sounds from 
the midnight streets rose to his quickened senses; there was no 
peace here—the huge unrest of day was merely replaced by a 
lurking, stealthy unrest of night, indeterminate and terrifying. At 
such an hour, with the solitude of darkness and silence heavy on his 
heart, the thought of death was something he had no power to 
face ; when he struggled for the power, his soul stood shivering 
and blind upon a brink: behind was life and the warm thrill of it— 
before... . 
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She lay quiet ; he thought she slept. Dawn stood like a ghost 
in the room ere his own eyes closed. A moment of oblivion, as it 
seemed, and then he opened them; and the room was bathed in 
sunshine, a caged lark in the street was piping memories of green 
fields, and her face was smiling upon him from behind a table 
laid for breakfast. 

He sat down after the meal, resolved that his pen should lag 
no more. A sleepless night, however, had done nothing to free 
his inspiration. Few sentences came, and these rang intolerably 
hollow ; so that in an hour he had done little except to work himself 
into a state of nervous excitement. Words began to forget their 
relationships, phrases began to run incoherently in his brain ; and 
after a final moment of mere helpless vacuity, he dropped the pen 
and put his head between his hands. 

She was at his side in a moment, all tenderness and concern. 

The sound of her voice seemed to flash upon him more vividly 
than ever the frightful significance of his failure. He sprang up 
and seized both her hands. “ My poor little girl,” he said—“ my 
poor little girl!” 

She released a hand gently, touched his hot brow, and spoke 
soothing words to him. He was struck by something in her tone, 
and as he looked into her eyes, he felt himself grow quiet. 

“You forget, my darling,” he said. 

She replied gravely, “ No, it is you who forget,” and there was 
a pause. 

“*T don’t quite understand you.” 

“T have a presentiment,” she answered, and smiled. He could 
not but smile also, and if the serene confidence of her face was 
merely a piece of loving pretence, her design was so far accomplished. 
Feeling that any attempt to force his pen would be worse than 
useless, he threw himself upon the couch and tried to read. But 
something was wrong here, too. The sentences stood lifeless in 
his vision, and something like a half-remembered calamity drew 
him insensibly from the printed page. He noticed that the 
sunshine had withdrawn from the room, and that the street outside 
seemed as strangely still as a landscape under brooding storm- 
clouds. There was a sense of the abnormal in the day, in the 
endless song of the lark below: something would happen. Here? 
In broad daylight? Or would it wait for the night, when he 
should lie awake, counting his heartbeats ? 

He closed the volume and sat up. She was at the window, listen- 
ing to a sound of wheels outside. He did not quite comprehend 
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her interest in the sound until the vehicle stopped, apparently, 
under the window, and with a low cry that was half a sob she 
turned and ran swiftly from the room. 

A cab stood outside. The Writer, looking forth, saw a familiar 
grey-haired figure step out, saw his face soften tremulously at sight 
of thst other figure that ran to meet him, and then saw them in 
each other’s arms. 

And as he looked a sudden clearness of vision came to the 
Writer, and a sudden sense of resignation. They would go back 
to Devon. But he was not deceived about himself, and he had 
found courage to face the inevitable. He saw what this reunion 
meant for her. For himself it meant at least the long glimmer of 
summer eve in green places ; and if the night must come, it would 
bring the stars and a murmur from the sea. 




















CHAUCER AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


N Mr. Herbert Hurst’s essay entitled ‘“ Oxford Topography,” 
which—in conjunction with the portfolio, containing repro- 
ductions of Agas’s map and other old plans, published by the local 
Historical Society—one may almost call ‘‘The Stones of Oxford,” 
we read that, “as we look up Grove Place, the house of Absolon 
the Clerk is on our left, and Dosier Hall on our right.” In this 
position, with our backs to Oriel College Hall and Chapel, we stand 
in Grove Street looking eastward towards two tenements which form 
part of the parish served by the Church of St. John the Baptist 
(Merton College Chapel). The picturesque street in question was 
anciently known as Grope Street, an appropriate name enough, but 
Laurence Hutten, at the beginning of Charles I.’s reign, quaintly calls 
it Winking Lane, because, according to him, “the first Printing 
Presse, that ever came into England, was sette to worke in this 
Lane” by Wynkyn de Worde. Be this as it may, the name at 
least. of Absolon the Clerk, mentioned above, suggests that of one 
of Chaucer’s characters in the “Canterbury Tales.” It is in the 
Miller’s Tale that we make the acquaintance of Absolon, a parish- 
clerk in Oxford. A gay fribble, he is of a ruddy complexion, with 
goose-grey eyes. His golden and carefully-parted curly hair, 
sticking out from his head like a fan, reminds one of his yet 
unhappier namesake, the son of David, as depicted hanging from 
the fatal tree upon the pavement of Siena Cathedral. This 
figure—which forms the centre of a white marble group inlaid upon 
black—was wrought from a design, probably of Pietro del Minella, 
some sixty years after the supposed date of the most famous 
of Canterbury pilgrimages (April, 1388). 

Our parish-clerk wears neat red stockings, a kirtle of light blue, 
over which is thrown a surplice without spot, and on his shoes 
“‘ Powles window corven.” The last three words mean apparently 
that the upper leather of either shoe is cut into a beautiful Gothic 
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design—resembling that of the great rose or marigold at the East 
end of old St. Paul’s Quire still to be seen in Hollar’s engraving— 
through which the bright colour of his scarlet stockings beneath 
shows to great advantage, even faintly suggestive, perhaps, to simple 
minds of the general effect in little of a stained-glass window. He 
is a man of many accomplishments withal: he can let blood, clip 
and shave, draw up a charter of land or deed of release, sing 
in a shrill treble to his own accompaniment upon rebeck or 
cittern, and is not unacquainted with any lively barmaid in the town. 
He is also an expert dancer after the school of Oxenford, and 
here probably the poet does not intend to disparage University 
dancing any more than in the case of his Prioress he reflects upon 
the accuracy of her French. She speaks after the school of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe, for she knows not French of Paris. She has, no 
doubt, received the best insular teaching obtainable ; but, never having 
been to Paris, her accent may leave something to be desired. At 
Oxford dancing seems to have been fashionable in the Middle Age, 
Wykeham even finding it necessary, for the protection of the 
sculpture in the chapel reredos, to make a statute against dancing or 
jumping in the chapel or the adjoining hall. This is all the more 
curious as New College was jealously guarded against female 
intrusion, for, as in all medizval statutes, the employment of 
women servants is sternly forbidden. If a “lotor” cannot be found, 
the dirty linen may be sent through one of the college servants to a 
“lotrix” or lavender, but even so she must be “of such age and 
condition that no sinister suspicion can or ought to fall on her.” 

Absolon’s troubles arose from his amorous disposition, for as he 
goes round with his thurible on the holiday, censing the wives 
of the parish, he falls passionately in love with fair Alison. The 
latter is the young wife of John, a rich carpenter often employed by 
the Abbot of Oseney upon work for the Abbey, which lay outside 
the west gate of the town. But the young woman cares nothing for 
Absolon, being herself in love with gentle Nicholas, a poor scholar, 
who lodges in her husband’s house. The parish-clerk’s devotion is 
of none effect, charm he never so wisely ; it is equally useless for him 
to send sweetmeats, to sing under her window like a nightingale, and 
even, for her sweet sake, to enact the bombastic part of Herod in 
the Miracle Play. 

Nicholas may, no doubt, be taken as typical of a certain class of 
medizval undergraduates. He has indeed studied for the degree 
in Arts; but all his fancy is turned towards the mastering of 
astrology—then a recognised branch of learning. He is also, for all 
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the maidenly meekness of his appearance, an adept in the practice 
of secret love and of amusement in general. Although the poet 
calls him a poor scholar, yet he is no “ chamberdekyn” or entirely 
unattached student, but has a pleasant room to himself at the 
carpenter’s, which seems to have been a hoste! or lodging-house 
licensed by the University. This chamber is full of sweet flowers : 
he himself being as sweet as spice or valerian. On shelves placed 
at the bed’s head, he has a collection of books, including his ‘ Alma- 
gest,” the great astronomical treatise of Ptolemy ; his astrolabe, an 
instrument used to take altitudes and to solve other problems of 
practical astronomy ; and his augrim-stones, or counters for calcu- 
lating, laid neatly apart by themselves. And above his linen-press, 
which is covered with a hanging of red cloth, lies a psaltery to which 
at night he sings most sweetly—first the “ Angelus ad Virginem ” and 
then a secular ditty. Again at New College, it will be remembered, 
the scholars were bound to attend Mass daily, and to make some 
return for their founder’s liberality by repeating the Angelical Saluta- 
tion fifty times, with a “pater” after every five. This Nicholas» 
moreover—so named, perhaps, by the poet after the patron saint of 
scholars—forms an effective contrast to the Clerk of Oxenford as 
described in the Prologue to the Tales. 

The latter, who has long devoted himself to the study of logic, 
rides a horse as lean as a rake, and is of no great fatness himself, 
but of a hollow and melancholy appearance. His coat is threadbare, 
for he is too unworldly to have obtained a benefice as yet. He 
would rather have at his bed’s head twenty books, bound in red and 
black, of Aristotle and his philosophy, than rich robes, fiddle or 
psaltery. But although a philosopher, being no alchemist, he has 
little gold: and all he can get from his friends he spends upon 
books and learning; whereupon he begins busily to pray for the 
souls of those who have enabled him to acquire scholarship—thus 
fulfilling the first duty of medizeval piety. He speaks no word more 
than is absolutely necessary, but that one always to the point and 
tending to moral edification. He is equally ready either to learn or 
to teach. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the unsavoury details of the story 
cold by Robin, the drunken miller, in his “ Pilate’s voice.” Tales of 
a like nature are found both in Germany and in Italy; the fourth 
novel of the third day in Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decamerone” has a similar 
though less intricate and less coarse a plot. The particular sting of 
the Miller’s Tale lay in the fact that John, the deluded husband, was 
a carpenter ; and the old man, Oswald the Reeve, a fellow-pilgrim of 
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*carpentere’s craft.” The latter retaliates, as the Sumner was to 
retaliate upon the Friar later in the journey, by telling a tale in 
which a miller is grievously outwitted by two Cambridge under- 
graduates. The plot of the Reeve’s Tale is derived from an old 
French fabliau by way of the sixth novel of the ninth day in the 
“ Decamerone” ; but the characters and their setting are, as usual, all 
Chaucer’s own. The story itself is unsuited to modern taste; but 
the poet himself, in “The Miller's Prologue,” has anticipated the 
objections of the agitated Philistine. The miller and the reeve are 
but churls, he says in effect, and tell churlish tales: those readers 
who object to them can turn the leaf and choose another story. 
They need not read what the baser sort relate; but if they will— 
they must expect to find the tales of such faithfully recorded. Pro- 
fessor Skeat remarks that Chaucer seems to have thought Trumping- 
ton, where the scene of the story is laid, somewhat further off from 
Cambridge than is really the case, by making his two poor clerks 
benighted there. The old mill-pool, whereby once stood Simkin 
the Miller’s abode, is now known as “ Byron’s Pool.” The poet may 
have obtained his local information from those resident in the 
district, and may never have actually visited the neighbourhood. 
Such a conjecture, however, need not prevent anyone echoing the 
lines of Wordsworth, who, of his undergraduate days at St. John’s, 
says : 
Beside the pleasant Mill of Trompington 
I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn shade ; 


Heard him, while birds were warbling, tell his tales 
Of amorous passion. 


The Miller’s wife, we are told, is of noble kin and the illegitimate 
daughter of the parson of the town—namely, Trumpington—who 
intends to make his fair granddaughter his heiress. The parish 
church is celebrated among antiquaries for containing the earliest 
extant brass, save one, in England—that of the Crusader Sir Roger 
de Trumpington. The Miller himself is a notorious thief, and 
cleverly robs the great college at Cambridge, which employs him, of 
both wheat and malt. The Manciple falling sick and like to die— 
of a severe form of toothache or neuralgia, it would seem—there is 
no one to check Simkin’s depredations, and for the Warden’s re- 
monstrances he cares nothing. But in the sequel, despite his 
contempt for the hair-splitting arguments affected by clerks, he is 
sufficiently punished for his sins by the two young scholars, Aleyn 
and John. 
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Chaucer calls his great college “Soler-halle,” which used to be 
identified with Clare Hall. But it appears tolerably certain that he 
intended to indicate King’s Hall rather than Clare. The former 
was founded in 1337 by his royal master, King Edward III., who 
thus enlarged and continued a benefaction of his unhappy father— 
the reputed founder of Oriel College, Oxford. The second Edward 
had maintained at Cambridge a community of twelve “ children of 
our Chapel”: these his son, having built them a house of their own, 
increased to the number of thirty-two. From the minute accounts 
preserved in the Bursar’s books of this college, which was larger 
than any of the three foundations hitherto attempted at Cambridge, 
we discover that the word “Solarium” is of frequent occurrence ; 
showing that the Hall possessed numerous “ Solaria” or sun-chambers 
used as dwelling-rooms apparently by the Fellows. They were 
probably fitted with bay-windows ; whence perhaps is derived the 
much-disputed name of Oriel at the elder University—a name which 
has entirely superseded in common parlance the official designation 
of the College, to wit “The House or Hall of the Blessed Mary at 
Oxford.” The community of King’s Hall—which was to become 
with Michael House predecessor and involuntary parent of the 
present Trinity College—did not receive any body of statutes until 
those granted by Richard II.; but they had already in 1375 begun 
to erect an entirely new series of buildings, forming a small court 
to the north of their old house. Here eventually they baked their 
own bread and brewed their own beer; for the ideal medizval 
colleges supplied all the necessities of life within the walls. Thus 
we find William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, in 1350, providing 
for the scholars of his legal college, Trinity Hall, a baker who also 
acted as brewer; Robert de Eglesfield, Queen Philippa’s court 
chaplain in 1341, including among other necessary persons upon the 
establishment of his foundation—Queen’s Hall at Oxford—a miller 
to grind the college corn, a baker, and a brewer ; while, to this day, 
you may see the ancient brewhouse of New College—the chief 
Oxford foundation of Chaucer’s day—as well as the similar building 
at the sister institution at Winchester. 

Several portions of the King’s Hall are still extant in the Great 
Court of Trinity. Some of the walling of the original chapel is 
worked into the eastern portion of the present chapel. Still from 
the gateway tower which adjoins the western wall of the ante- 
chapel : 

Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow, 
From haughty Gallia torn, 
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gazes southward over the Great Court, borrowing from Pius AEneas 
the splendid inscription : 


Tertius Edwardus fama super zthera notus. 


But the chief relic of the Plantagenet’s College is the great Gate of 
Trinity ; finished in 1535, only eleven years before Henry VIII., as 
his manner was, dissolved his ancestor’s foundation and, uniting it 
with Michael House, refounded them as Trinity College. There, 
over the outer gateway, you may yet mark “the imperial stature, the 
colossal stride ” of the learned tyrant. 

It is worthy of note that Chaucer seems to have expended far 
less labour upon the delineation of his Cambridge than of his Oxford 
men. The dress and particular characteristics of the latter are so 
vividly depicted that we can see them with the eye of imagination : 
but of the former we know little more than we do of their restive 
horse Bayard, save that they speak a northern dialect—John 
appropriately swearing by St. Cuthbert. We are told they were 
born far in the north country at a town called Strother. There is 
no such town, but Mr. Gollancz has pointed out that the Strother 
family of Northumberland, famous in the fourteenth century, was a 
branch of the Strothers of Castle Strother in Glendale, to the west 
of Wooler, and that the chief member of this northern branch seems 
to have been Alan, the younger, who died in 1381, and was father 
of a John de Strother. Chaucer, again, puts into the mouth of his 
Clerk of Oxenford the beautiful tale of the patient Griselda. This 
story the Clerk declares he heard at Padua from the lips of the late 
Francesco Petrarcha himself, and his version is most certainly 
taken from Petrarch’s translation of the tale, which the latter poet 
sent in 1373 to Boccaccio, whose version of the story in the 
“ Decamerone” had especially delighted him. During this year we 
know that Chaucer was in Italy upon a political mission, and that 
he visited both Genoa and Florence. At the latter town, Boccaccio 
had just been appointed to the Dante professorship, and Chaucer— 
who certainly became profoundly impressed by Dante’s genius—may 
either have received a copy of Petrarch’s translation of Boccaccio, 
or have met Petrarch himself at Padua after having obtained an 
introduction from the author of the “ Decamerone.” In either case, 
Chaucer intersperses verses of his own with those of the Clerk, who 
in his turn, towards the end of his tale, gives place entirely to his 
creator. The poet then, noting the scarcity of contemporary 
Griseldas, delivers a severely satirical homily to the good wives of 
the period, and concludes the tale. 
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But Chaucer gives us yet another Oxford clerk, to wit, the Wife 
of Bath’s fifth husband. The friar laughs after hearing so long a 
preamble to a tale, and in truth, like the proverbial postscript to a 
feminine letter, the redoubtable Wife of Bath puts the pith of the 
matter in her prologue, which is not only longer than the ensuing 
tale but also contains the history of the good lady herself, or as 
much of it as she thinks fit to give to a censorious world. Dame 
Alis takes for love, and not for wealth, one Jankin, sometime a clerk 
of Oxenford. He is twenty, and the lady, who is precisely double 
his age, falls in love with him at the funeral of her fourth husband. 
But this pretty fellow Jankin is, during his reign, a match for his 
truculent spouse. He is constantly improving the occasion with 
dolorous tales of wicked wives and their deserved and direful punish- 
ments. He is as much at home in Holy Writ as he is in the mytho- 
logy of the ancients. He has, moreover, a book wherein are bound 
up many strange tales and treatises by divers authors. It appears 
to contain the “ Epistola Valerii ad Rufinum,” the subject of which 
is “ De non ducenda uxore,” attributed by Wright to the medizval 
wit, Walter Map, Archdeacon of Oxford ; the “ Hieronymus contra 
Jovinianum,” wherein St. Jerome gives a long extract from the “ Aureo- 
lus Liber de Nuptiis ” of Theophrastus, thus preserving a portion of 
that treatise ; one of Tertullian’s treatises, perhaps the “ De Exhorta- 
tione Castitatis” ; the letters of Abelard and Eloisa ; the “ Parables 
of Solomon,” and Ovid’s “ Art of Love” ; Chrysippus, whom probably 
Chaucer also discovered in Jerome’s treatise against Jovinian; and 
a treatise by Trotula,a woman doctor of Salerno in the eleventh 
century, who wrote much upon the diseases of women. The touching 
story of the lovelorn abbess Eloisa was familiar to Chaucer from his 
study of “Le Roman de la Rose,” whence, indeed, he may have 
drawn much concerning marital miseries in general. The well-read 
Jankin then belabours his wife with many wise saws, moral tales of 
frail wives and other horrid warnings, and one night begins his 
discourse at the very beginning of history with the unhappy Eve, 
whose fall 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 


He then reminds his impatient hearer of the cases of Samson and 
Delila ; of Hercules and Deianira ; of Socrates and Xanthippe ; of 
that Queen of Crete who was mother of the Minotaur— 


I am the queen Pasiphaé : 
Not all the pure clear-coloured sea 
Could cleanse or cool my yearning veins ; 
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of Clytzemnestra, who slew the King of Men ; and of Eriphyle, who, 
bribed by a necklace, sent her husband Amphiaraus to his death 
before Thebes. He then considers the instances of Livia, who 
poisoned her spouse, the younger Drusus, son of the Emperor 
Tiberius, out of love for Sejanus, as recorded by Ben Jonson in his 


play ; and of Lucilia— 
wrathful, petulant, 
Dreaming some rival, sought and found a witch 
Who brew’d the philtre which had power, they said, 
To lead an errant passion home again— 


only to slay her husband, for Lucretius the poet—even less happy 
than Tristram—died from the effects of the love-potion. Jankin, 
evidently enjoying his homily, quotes various ancient saws and moral 
tales concerning the general depravity of wives ; rehearsing the old 
story of the man who begged for his own garden “a plante of thilke 
blissed tree” whereon his friend’s three wives had previously hanged 
themselves. At last the Wife of Bath, unable longer to endure 
either his learning or his ribaldry, tears three leaves from his book 
and smites him backwards into the fire. But he is up again in a 
moment, like a raging lion, and knocks the lady senseless on 
the floor. Thereupon, stricken with remorse, he makes an un- 
conditional surrender; they burn the ill-omened book, and live 
happily thereafter until the young man’s early death. 

May we not see, perhaps, in the Clerk of Oxenford a portrait of 
Chaucer himself in one of his aspects? Or is such a supposition 
a mere breaking of a butterfly upon a wheel? A great poet, who 
was also a courtier and something of a diplomatist, may in his time 
and place play many parts; and Chaucer, like Shakespeare after 
him, was evidently an ardent lover of music as well as of books. 
But he may also have included in his composition more than one 
of his own characters—the gay Clerk Nicholas for instance; and 
although we are informed the graver Scholar of Oxenford would 
rather possess books than musical instruments, we are not told that 
he therefore was “ fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils,” or despised 
a beautiful art. Moreover, the humorous descriptions both of the 
poet and of the Clerk given them to their faces by Harry Bailly, 
mine host of the Tabard, are not unlike: both are shy and still ; 
and both tell stories of a more or less improving nature. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, however, in a well-known essay, states “that no 
one has ever been found reckless enough to assert that Chaucer was 
an Oxford man.” But old Anthony Wood, following ‘Twyne, more 
than two centuries before Mr. Birrell, had, in his list of the Wardens 
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of Canterbury Hall, under the name of the second, a certain John 
Wyclyve, written “who, while he abode here, as ’tis reputed, was 
tutor to Jeffry Chaucer.” This John Wyclyve was Warden for 
two years—1365-7 : and the Hall, whose memory still survives in 
the Canterbury Gate and Quadrangle of Christ Church, had been 
founded in 1362 by Archbishop Simon Islip as a place of theological 
study in connection with Christ Church Priory at Canterbury. It 
is now generally supposed that Chaucer was born about 1340, and 
so would be about five-and-twenty in 1365; and, as nothing appears 
to be known of him between March 1360—two montks before the 
conclusion of the peace of Bretigni, when the poet was released 
from captivity in France—and 1367, he may have actually resided 
at Canterbury Hall meanwhile. Again, we know nothing of Chaucer’s 
life before 1357, so that he may well have resided at either University 
or both before that date. Professor J. W. Hales remarks that “‘ The 
‘Court of Love,’ which used to be quoted as definitely proving a 
Cambridge undergraduateship— 


Philogenet I call’d am fer and nere, 
Of Cambridge clerk— 


is not now believed by any competent critic to be Chaucer’s work.” 
If we put his possible Oxford residence during the earlier period 
suggested, we must remember that in 1353-4 occurred there the 
greatest of all Town and Gown contests. It broke out in the 
Swyndlestock Tavern at Carfax on Tuesday, February to, being the 
Feast of St. Scholastica the Vir,in, one of the two great holidays 
especially observed by the Faculty of Arts, and raged fiercely for 
three days. In the sequel the Town lay under an Interdict for 
more than a year; the University —as was then usually the case with 
such bodies in times of great disturbance—decreed a cessation ; and 
for sixteen months, at any rate, Oxford was practically deserted by 
men of learning with the exception of the Scholars of Merton, safe 
behind their solid walls, and perhaps a few others. 

Cambridge, we must remember, was never a serious rival to 
Oxford until the following century—the fifteenth ; when, partly in 
consequence of the militant heresy of Wyclif’s University, Henry VI., 
in emulation of Wykeham, founded the sister Colleges of King’s and 
Eton, dedicating both to Our Lady and the former also to his 
birthday saint—Nicholas, the patron of scholars. Divers poets, 
indeed, have studied at both Universities, but they have flourished at 
a later period than Chaucer. John Lydgate, however, who was pro- 
bably about thirty years his junior and his personal friend, is asserted 
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by Bale to have resided at both; and John Skelton, “beastly 
Skelton ” Pope unkindly calls him, in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, claims to have been educated at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

But whether Geoffrey Chaucer was at either or neither seat of 
learning, we know that his little son Lewis was at Oxford—for he 
has told us so himself. The poet sends Lewis a small astrolabe 
‘* compounded after the latitude of Oxenford,” having forty-five circles 
instead of ninety as the best instruments had, together with a prose 
treatise entitled “ A Treatise on the Astrolabe,” which is a selection 
from and rearrangement of Messahala’s ‘‘Compositio et Operatio 
Astrolabie.” This treatise, says Wood, “by the mathematicians of 
Oxon was wont, for its great perspicuity, to be called ‘lac puerorum'” 
—a phrase which reminds us rather of the famous “ Syntaxis” of 
William Lyly, to which Wolsey, who began life as Headmaster of 
Magdalen College School, “that first home of the Renaissance,” 
wrote a preface. The colophon at the end of Part II. of this 
treatise, which was evidently added towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, gives Master N. Strode as tutor to the ten-year-old Lewis 
Chaucer, then (1391) a scholar of Oxford. The schoolman Ralph 
Strode is intended, but the particular statement is doubtful. To 
Strode, however, the poet in part dedicated his “Troylus and 
Cryseyde,” which has been called “ the first analytical novel in the 
English language,” as follows :— 

O moral Gower, this booke I directe 
To thee, and to the philosophical Strode, 


To vouchensauf ther nede is to correcte, 
Of youre benignetes and zeles gode. 


Mr. Gollancz, indeed, thinks that the fine fourteenth century 
elegiac poem, ‘‘ The Pearl,” may be identified with the “ Phantasma 
Radulphi,” attributed by Bale to Strode. If this be so, then the 
romance of “ Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight” must also have 
come from his pen. Strode was a Fellow of Merton, and pious 
tradition has always seen, in the oldest astrolabe preserved in the 
most beautiful of college libraries, that which Chaucer explained so 
luminously to his little son. Another Merton Fellow at the same 
time as Strode was John Wyclif, in whom Dr. Hastings Rashdall 
i§ inclined to see the Mayfield Wyclif, Warden of Canterbury Hall, 
not, in his opinion, to be confounded with the more famous owner 
of the same names. But an old legend, current at Merton, has 
always identified the Fellow with the Reformer ; and an equally 
persistent tradition finds in Chaucer’s poor country Parson a 
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portrait of the same historical personage. Wyclif, no doubt, was 
a thoroughly efficient parish priest, but the poet’s Parson appears 
to us more akin to such a one as the author of “The Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman” than to the profound 
scholar and subtile schoolman who criticised ‘“ Holy Church” so 
unmercifully. It is noteworthy, also, that immediately following 
the description of the Parson in the Prologue to the “ Canterbury 
Tales,” comes that of a Plowman who was his brother : 


He wolde thresshe, and ther-to dyke and delve, 
For Cristes sake, for every poure wight, 
Withouten hyre, if it lay in his might. 


The Parson’s moral tale shows traces of having been originally 
made by Chaucer in his own person, and the poet himself in the 
“Envoy” recounts the names of his works; apologises for the 
sensuousness of some; and therewith concludes “The Tales of 
Canterbury.” 

Geoffrey Chaucer died on October 25, 1400, according to the 
inscription upon his tomb in Westminster Abbey. Less than a 
year before, he had leased a house for a term of fifty-three years, 
which, situate in the Lady Chapel garden, was no doubt eventually 
removed to make room for the present Lady Chapel, commonly 
called Henry VII.’s Chapel. In calendaring the Sacrist’s Rolls 
a few years ago, Mr. Edward Scott discovered the record of a half- 
year’s rent for the said house paid (1-2 Henry VI.) by Thomas 
Chaucer. This rent continued to be paid until 1434 (the date of 
the younger Chaucer’s death); and Mr. Scott’s discovery practically 
confirms the tradition that Thomas—whose great-grandson, John 
de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, was declared heir to the throne by his 
uncle, Richard III.—was the poet’s son. Chief Butler to four 
successive kings, five times Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Thomas succeeded Geoffrey Chaucer as forester of North Petherton 
Park, Somerset. On his fine tomb at Ewelme—the manor of 
which he secured by his marriage with Matilda Burghersh—occur 
repeatedly the arms of Roet: Gules, three catherine wheels, or. 
Thomas Chaucer also at one time used the coat—per pale argent 
and gules, a bend counterchanged ; which is also found upon the 
poet’s tomb at Westminster. It has been supposed that Philippa, 
the poet’s wife, was daughter of Sir Payne Roet and elder sister of 
Catherine Swynford, mistress and afterwards third wife of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and mother of the Beauforts. This 
connection may partly explain the favour shown by the House of 
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Lancaster to the poet who had bewailed the death of Henry IV.’s 
mother in ‘‘ The Boke of the Duchesse,” and may give the words 
‘* youre humble lyge man, cousin Chaucer,” written by the fourteen- 
years-old Prince of Wales in 1402, a significance greater than that 
often attached at the period to an extremely vague term of relation- 
ship. The phrase occurs in an extant letter in which Prince Hal 
dutifully congratulates his suspicious father, Henry IV., upon the 
latter’s participation—for the second time—in the “blissid sacrament 
of marriage” with Joan of Navarre. This Queen, whom in 1418 
her great step-son committed to custody in Pevensey Castle, on 
a charge of witchcraft, had received the manor and park of Wood- 
stock as part of her dower; and had, on March 15, 1411, granted 
them to Thomas Chaucer to farm. It seems possible that the 
witchcraft attributed to the Queen Dowager may really connote 
information and assistance given by her household to the King’s 
enemies ; for her eldest son, John, Duke: of Brittany, was, on the 
whole, hostile to Henry’s pretensions in France, and her second 
son, Arthur, Comte de Richemont—afterwards Constable of France 
and Duke of Brittany—was brought to England a prisoner after 


Agincourt. 


A. R. BAYLEY. 
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ROYAL VISITS IN BYGONE 
TIMES. 


HE good intent which unites the rulers of Europe has frequently 
during the last half-century found expression in friendly visits 

to the English Court. It is now generally recognised that these 
apparently merely social functions have contributed very largely to 
the maintenance of peace and to the solution of diplomatic per- 
plexities. In earlier times England was very seldom honoured by 
the presence of foreign potentates ; indeed Queen Victoria received 
more royal guests than did all her predecessors taken together. The 
condition of Europe down to the commencement of the last century 
was not favourable to the cultivation of social intercourse among 
princes. In medizval times the monarch that left his throne for 
any length of time was likely to find it occupied by another on his 
return; and to accept of the hospitality of an ostensibly friendly 
brother sovereign was to put one’s head within the lion’s jaws—as 
Richard I.,; Louis XI., and Mary Stuart, among others, found to 
their cost. To these risks must be added those attending the 


journey itself: on land, from rebeliious vassals and fellow-kings with 


eyes to possible ransoms ; at sea, from the perils peculiar to top-heavy 
wooden vessels of but two or three hundred tons burden. Thus 
it is not to be wondered at that the visits of foreign monarchs to 
our shores were, like those of still more exalted beings, few and far 
between. 

The state of England for a long time after the Conquest was not 
such as to attract royal strangers—the first of these being the young 
King of Scots, Alexander III., who came with his consort, in 1259, 
to pay his respects to Henry III. The kings met at Woodstock, 
where Henry conferred on his guest the earldom of Huntingdon, 
afterwards a bone of contention between the two realms. The royal 
party went on to London, where Alexander was probably lodged at 
the palace in Scotland Yard, said to have been built for the reception 
of the envoys of his nation. We are left in ignorance as to the 
festivities which presumably marked the occasion ; but we are told 
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by the chroniclers that the friends of one Lyle, sheriff of Northampton, 
condemned to death for the misappropriation of land, prevailed on 
the Queen of Scots to intercede for him, which she did to such 
effect that Henry pardoned the offender. It afterwards became 
usual for our kings to exercise the prerogative of mercy at the 
request of royal guests, who seem to have exhibited a tenderness 
towards other people’s subjects not always shown to their own. To 
another of Henry’s visitors (Peter of Savoy) we owe the origin of the 
palace, the name of which bids fair to survive indefinitely in metro- 
politan topography. 

A century later (in 1364) there was a greater concourse of royalty 
in London than was ever afterwards witnessed until the Jubilee year. 
Edward III., then at the zenith of his power and prosperity, enter- 
tained at one time the kings of France, Scotland, Denmark, and 
Cyprus, and the Duke of Bavaria. Guy de Lusignan, king of 
Cyprus and titular king of Jerusalem, alarmed for the safety of his 
dominions by the progress of the Moslem arms, went from court to 
court soliciting aid from the sovereigns of Europe. He was so far 
successful as to secure promises of assistance from the King of 
Denmark and Duke Albrecht of Bavaria, who likewise joined them- 
selves with him in an embassy to the King of England, to prevail 
upon him to take part in the new crusade. The three princes 
landed at Dover, where they spent two days, possibly in seeing the 
sights, and thence travelled by easy stages to London. They were 
met by various nobles deputed by Edward to wait upon them, and 
escorted to their lodgings with the respect due to their rank. “’T is 
to no purpose,” says the chronicler, ‘‘to mention all the great dinners 
and public entertainments wherewith King Edward received these 
grand personages, he showing in all ways imaginable the great 
respect he had for them, and for the pious enterprise they had all 
taken in hand.” But to their united entreaties that he would take 
part in the proposed expedition the great Plantagenet turned a deaf 
ear. He declared that the posture of affairs would in no wise permit 
of his absence from home, and confessed to scruples as to the pro- 
priety of reconquering the Holy Land at the cost of so much 
Christian blood. 

But the three princes stayed on, well content, no doubt, with the 
hospitality extended to them. Presently they were joined by King 
John of France, who had sailed from Boulogne at midnight of 
January 3, 1364 (O.S.), and reached Dover at ten o'clock the 
following morning. The lords sent to meet him assured him that 
the King of England was extremely satisfied with the obliging honour 
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of that royal visit, whereupon the French monarch civilly replied 
that he had never doubted of a welcome from his dear brother 
of England. John dined at Canterbury and visited the shrine of 
St. Thomas, at which he offered jewels of great price. He lay that 
night at the cathedral city, and rode on the ensuing day to Eltham, 
where Edward then was. Arriving after dinner, he was entertained 
till supper-time with diversions of every description, dancing, singing, 
and music. One young lord, Ingelram de Coucy, appeared to such 
advantage on this occasion that he made a deep impression on the 
heart of the Princess Isabel, to whom he was married some time 
later. The next day John was conducted to the Savoy, the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and crafts of London—all clad in one livery— 
assembling to do him honour on London Bridge. Much feasting 
and displays of pageantry took place. Attracted by the noise of 
these brave doings, David, the king of Scots, came to London, and 
partook of a banquet offered to the six sovereigns by one, Henry 
Picard, a wine merchant and an alderman who had passed the chair. 
The feast was held at Picard’s house in the Vintry (near the church 
of St. Martin, destroyed in the Great Fire), which was then thrown 
open to all who willed to play at dice and hazard ; Dame Margaret, 
the alderman’s lady, meanwhile entertaining the princesses and their 
suite in her own apartments. These rejoicings were brought to a 
melancholy conclusion by the death of King John in the land which 
seemed dear to him, the years of captivity which he had passed in it, 
notwithstanding. 

Both Henry IV. and his son had the distinction of receiving 
visitors of a rank nominally superior to that of Edward’s guests. 
In the year 1400 the Emperor Manuel II. of Constantinople came to 
England to solicit help against the Turks.!_ He was met by the King 
at Blackheath and sumptuously entertained. ‘ Henry,” says Stow, 
“bare all his charges, presenting him with gifts at his departure meet 
for such an estate.” Manuel’s errand was not quite fruitless, for 
he collected a round sum of £2,0oco which seems to have been 
promised him by the late king. Sixteen years after, the Emperor 
Sigismund of Germany was the guest of Henry V. The object of 
his visit was to effect a reconciliation between the English and 
French. Arrived at Calais, he was met by the Earl of Warwick and 
other special envoys. Thirty great ships attended him to Dover. 
As he drew near the shore, the Earl of Gloucester and other lords 
entered the water with drawn swords, and proclaimed that if he 


' Richard II., fourteen years previously, had been visited by another Eastern 
sovereign, Leo, King of Armenia, who came on a similar mission. 
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came solely out of regard and friendship for King Henry he was 
right welcome ; but that if he came pretending to any overlordship 
or supremacy in England they would resist his landing to the utmost. 
Sigismund satisfied the noble lords as to the amicable character of 
his visit, and, disembarking forthwith, was received with fitting 
ceremony. At Blackheath he was met by the civic dignitaries of 
London, and at St. Thomas Watering, between Deptford and 
Southwark, by King Henry. The royal party passed through the city 
to Westminster on May 7, the King surrendering his own apartments 
to his guest and retiring to Lambeth. At the Emperor’s invitation, 
William, Count of Holland, came over to promote the cause of peace. 
It is probable that both sovereigns assisted at the opening of Parlia- 
ment which took place about this time. They presently proceeded 
to Windsor, where they were solemnly invested with the Order of the 
Garter. The Dutch prince shortly afterwards returned to Holland, 
but Sigismund stayed on, going down to Leeds Castle in Kent in 
the month of June. It began to be suggested that he lacked the 
funds wherewith to return to his native country. Finding his pacific 
overtures fruitless, he concluded an alliance with his host against the 
French, and, apparently to the satisfaction of the English people, set 
forth on his homeward journey, Henry accompanying him as far as 
Calais. 

The troublous times which followed the death of Henry V. did 
not afford much inducement to distinguished visitors. The next 
royal guests entertained by the English Court were thrown unwillingly 
and accidentally on our hospitality. In the year 1506 Prince Philip 
of Castile and his wife Juana were sailing from Flanders to Spain, 
when a violent storm dispersed their fleet and threw them upon the 
coast of Dorsetshire. Alarmed at the appearance of strange ships 
and men upon their shores, the local gentry mustered their retainers. 
Sir Thomas Trenchard, on hurrying to the spot, was the first to 
ascertain the identity and pacific intentions of the castaways. Very 
much against his will, Philip was prevailed on to accept Trenchard’s 
hospitality till the pleasure of the King was made known concerning 
him. Henry VII., on being communicated with, invited the 
Castilian prince to Windsor, adding that he would take no refusal. 
The Earl of Arundel, with a troop of three hundred horse, escorted 
Philip to the royal residence, within nine miles of which they were 
met by the Prince of Wales and a train of the nobility. Philip’s 
stay was brief,' and Henry, having wrung from him a few grudging 


' He was lodged in Richmond Palace, which Henry had recently rebuilt and 
re-christened. 
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concessions on matters at issue between them, suffered him to return 
through Exeter and Falmouth to Spain. 

In the twelfth year of the reign of Henry VIII., the Emperor 
Charles V., nephew of Queen Catherine of Aragon, paid his first 
visit to this country. He arrived at Dover in the evening of Saturday, 
May 26, 1520, attended by a train of noblemen and fair ladies 
sumptuously apparelled. “Great joy made the people of England 
to see the Emperor, and more to see the benign manner and meekness 
of so high a prince.” In the King’s absence Charles was welcomed 
by Cardinal Wolsey, and conducted by a torchlight procession to the 
Castle. The Governor, Sir Edward Poynings, offered him the keys, 
which he returned, saying that he felt as safe in England as in his 
own dominions. At two o’clock at night bluff King Hal arrived 
post-haste, and was inet by the Emperor halfway up the castle stairs. 
The two princes spent a great part of the night in discourse on 
affairs of state. Riding to Canterbury next morning, Wolsey again 
appeared to extend a welcome. The Emperor offered at Becket’s 
shrine, and then went to pay his respects to Queen Catherine. On 
Whit Monday all sat down to a banquet which began at 9 a.m. and 
ended at 3 in the afternoon, after which, we learn with surprise and 
admiration, dancing and junketing continued to a late hour. The 
imperial guest, possibly overcome by his achievements as a trencher- 
man, was observed to comport himself with much gravity, declining 
even to dance. He did his best to dissuade Henry from visiting the 
King of France, but failing in his purpose, as all our distinguished 
visitors seem to have done, he departed on the Thursday. He 
embarked at Sandwich, whence his fleet of forty-four great ships with 
tops escorted him to Flanders. 

Of Charles’s second visit in 1522 Hall gives a long and detailed 
account. As on the previous occasion, Henry met his guest at Dover 
and seized the opportunity to show him the lately-launched Harry 
Grace a Dieu, which, with the rest of the English fleet, lay in the 
Downs. At Canterbury the monarchs received an address from 
the mayor and corporation, and at the Cathedral from the Primate 
and twelve other bishops. That night the Emperor slept at the 
episcopal palace, the King at St. Augustine’s. On the following 
morning the journey was resumed through Sittingbourne and 
Rochester to Gravesend, where barges were in readiness to convey 
the party to Greenwich, which had now superseded Eltham as a 
royal residence. Here there was a family gathering, and on the next 
day a-tourney, in which Henry broke all the lances opposed to him. 
The King took part the same evening in a masque, in company with 
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the Prince of Orange, the Prince of Nassau, and other men of high 
rank in the suite of the Emperor. Encouraged by his host’s example, 
Charles himself entered the lists a day or two later, and broke a 
lance against Henry. 

Proceeding to London in great state, the sovereigns were met by 
the Lord Mayor (Sir John Milborne) and aldermen gorgeously 
arrayed, and listened to a loyal and congratulatory address read by 
Sir Thomas More. Passing the Marshalsea, Henry, at Charles’s 
intercession, pardoned several of the prisoners confined there. The 
cortége passed on over London Bridge, beneath triumphal arches 
and past pageants erected on stages to the number, Stow tells us, of 
eleven, the most remarkable being those on the bridge in Gracechurch 
Street, at Leadenhall, Cornhill, and Cheapside. Enormous sums 
were spent by the Corporation and citizens of London in decorations 
and display. The celebrated cross in Cheapside received a new 
coat of gilt, and a general spring-cleaning seems to have taken place. 
Having performed the customary ceremonies at St. Paul’s, the 
Emperor went on to his lodgings at the monastery of Blackfriars, 
his suite being accommodated on the other side of the Fleet ditch 
at the newly-built palace of Bridewell. 

The remaining days of the Emperor’s stay were employed in the 
following manner :—On the Saturday following his arrival in London, 
the monarchs played a match at tennis against the Prince of Orange 
and the Margrave of Brandenburg—we have no doubt which 
side was successful ; Sunday, to High Mass at St. Paul’s and to 
evensong at Westminster; Monday, a banquet at the Duke of 
Suffolk’s palace in Southwark, after which there was a hunt in 
Southwark Park, and the royal party proceeded to Richmond Palace ; 
Tuesday, progress to Hampton Court ; Thursday, to Windsor, where 
the two following days were employed in the chase ; on Sunday a 
species of dramatic entertainment and a masque diverted the Court ; 
on Thursday, a solemn chapter of the Garter in St. George’s Chapel, 
Charles sitting in his proper stall ; on Friday, to Winchester, where 
the King and the Emperor hunted the hart. ‘The sovereigns parted 
at Southampton, where Charles took ship for Spain after a stay in 
this country of six weeks’ duration. 

The taste for splendour and festivity slowly but perceptibly 
declined in England after the extinction of the Tudor dynasty, 
perhaps with the prosperity of which it was the visible indication. 
The few royal personages who visited our Court from this time 
onwards were received with little of the pomp and circumstance 
which marked the spacious days of Henry and Elizabeth. In 1606 
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James I. was visited by his brother-in-law Christian IV., of Denmark. 
Sir John Harrington writes to a friend at this time: “I came here a 
day or two before the Danish king came, and from the day he did 
come to this hour I have been well-nigh overwhelmed with carousal 
and sports of all kinds. The sports began each day in such manner 
and such sort as well-nigh persuaded me of Mahomet’s paradise. 
We had women, and indeed wine too, of such plenty as would have 
astonished each beholder. Our feasts were magnificent, and the 
two royal guests did most lovingly embrace each other at table. 
I think the Dane hath strangely wrought on our good English nobles, 
for those whom I could never get to taste good liquor now follow 
the fashion and wallow in beastly delights. The ladies abandon 
their sobriety and are seen to roll about in intoxication. In good 
sooth, the Parliament did kindly to provide his Majesty so season- 
ably with money, for there hath been no lack of good living, 
shows, sights, and banqueting from morn till even.” All of which 
suggests the Court of Old King Cole of jolly memory rather than the 
princely and dignified hospitality of earlier reigns. In fact, attempts 
at pageants and functions were put an end to by the whole Court 
being too drunk to understand or take part in them. Harrington 
gives a ludicrous account of the breakdown of a play presented 
before their Majesties, who were carried off to bed insensible, while 
the proceedings wound up in a disgraceful orgy. 

In the reign of Charles II., if hearts were light, purses were 
lighter still, and the Court had other uses for its money than to 
spend it in the entertainment of illustrious foreigners. Thus Cosimo 
Prince of Tuscany’s visit to this country attracted comparatively little 
attention. Pepys makes some entries in his Diary concerning him : 

“ April 5, 1669.—Took coach again and went five or six miles 
towards Branford, where the Prince of Tuscany, who comes into 
England only to spend money and to see our country, comes into 
the town to-day and is much expected. We met him, but the coach 
passing apace, we could not see much of him, but he seemed a very 
jolly and good comely man. 

“ April 11, 1669.—Going out of the Queen’s chapel I did see the 
Prince of Tuscany come out, a comely black fat man in a mourning 
suit. 

“April 18, 1669.—I find that the Prince of Tuscany do still 
remain incognito, and so intends to do all the time he stays here, 
for avoiding trouble to the King and himself, and expense also to 
both. 

“May 29, 1669. (The King’s Birthday.)\—To Whitehall, where 
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all very gay and particularly the Prince of Tuscany very fine, and is 
the first day of his appearing out of mourning since he came.” 

Cosimo, on his return to Italy, wrote and published a detailed 
account of his travels, which affords some entertaining reading. 
Twenty-nine years after, England was visited by a more interesting 
stranger than had for many centuries trod her soil. But people at 
that time were far indeed from suspecting this, and the comments of 
Bishop Burnet and his contemporaries on Peter, Czar of Muscovy, 
are amusing enough in the light of subsequent history. On 
January 30, 1698, Mr. Evelyn writes in his journal: “The Czar of 
Muscovy being come to England, and having a wish to see the 
building of ships, hired my house at Sayes Court, and made it his 
court and palace, new furnished for him by the King.” Whilst Peter 
was in occupation, the diarist’s servant wrote to his master as follows : 
‘“‘ There is a houseful of people and right nasty. The Czar lies next 
your library and dines in the parlour next your study. He dines at 
ten o’clock and six at night, is very seldom at home the whole day, 
very often in the King’s Yard, or by water, dressed in several 
dresses. The King is expected here this day. The best parlour is 
pretty clean for him to be entertained in. The King pays for all he 
has.” William III. seems to have been often embarrassed at these 
interviews by the primitive habits and expressions of his guest. On 
April 21 Evelyn writes : ‘‘ The Czar went from my house to return 
home.” How much this apparently barbarous prince had learnt 
during his stay at Sayes Court was not fully realised till a good many 
years had past away. 

Some American Indian chiefs were received in audience by 
Queen Anne, and others again by George II.; but these hardly 
deserve the description of royal visitors. The sovereigns of the 
House of Hanover were not popular abroad, and no pageants and 
spectacles like those which marked the advent of Charles V. 
gladdened the eyes of Londoners till well within the nineteenth 
century. Since then the cordial feelings entertained by the crowned 
heads of Europe towards our own royal family have been responded 
to by the English people with a display of hospitality and a heartiness 
which bid fair to merit for our country its old-time designation, 
“* Merry England.” 

E. B. D’AUVERGNE. 
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JOHN MAYNE, SCOTTISH POET. 


HE earliest poems concerning rural life and popular amuse- 
ments in Scotland are entitled “ Peblis to the Play” and 
“Christ’s Kirk on the Green.” Their date and authorship are 
uncertain, but they were probably both written about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. In several of Sir David Lyndsay’s works 
similar themes are dealt with, yet no poet before the Restoration 
handled the subject with greater dexterity than Robert Sempill, the 
author of “The Life and Death of Habbie Simson, Piper of 
Kilbarchan,” whose account of country sports and festive gatherings 
greatly influenced subsequent vernacular writers. He belonged to 
Puritan times, but he served as a cavalier under Charles I. and took 
his side against the Kirk. Both Fergusson and Burns imitated his 
stanza, the former in “ Daft Days” and the latter in the “ Address to 
the Deil” and other poems. His son, Francis Sempill, is credited 
with “The Blythesome Bridal,” which gives a sketch of a rustic 
feast, and “ Maggie Lauder,” which is also descriptive of country 
life. 

In his recently-published “ Historical Sketches” (1898) Carlyle, 
by no means an indulgent critic of contemporary writers, has a word 
of praise for the literary attainments of one who hailed from the 
same county as himself, not far from his own native Annandale. He 
is describing James VI.’s visit to Scotland in 1617, and mentions 
that the king, passing through Drumlanrig on his return from 
Edinburgh, stopped at Dumfries, where he received a loyal address 
from the provost and civic authorities of that burgh. ‘“ His Majesty 
does on this happy occasion,” he goes on to narrate, ‘‘ present the 
Dumfries population with a miniature bit of ordnance in real silver, 
saying: ‘Shoot for it annually, and encourage the practice of 
weapons.’ Which ‘Siller Gun’ and annual practice of shooting did 
accordingly continue itself almost to our own days. Scotch readers 
know ‘ The Siller Gun’ by a Dumfries native named John Mayne, a 
small brown Poem Book, not without merit.” Whatever the degree 
of the author’s popularity when these words were written some sixty 
years ago, it does not appear that there has ever been undue anxiety 
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on the part of Mayne’s countrymen to revive his memory, seeing 
that no edition of the “small brown Poem Book” has been 
demanded since his death in 1836. And it is surprising that this 
should be so, for “The Siller Gun” contains verses of genuine 
humour and displays acute powers of observation, whilst as a study 
of rustic manners during the Georgian era it is not surpassed by 
Galt in his “ Annals of the Parish,” and is of exceptional value inas- 
much as all the characters in the comedy are drawn from life. 

John Mayne was born at Dumfries on March 26, 1759, exactly 
two mont!.. after Burns. This fact, unimportant as it may seem at 
first sight, is not without interest, since at least two of Mayne’s songs, 
** Hallowe’en” and “ Logan Braes,” suggested to Burns poems on 
similar subjects. He was educated at the grammar school of his 
birthplace under the learned Dr. Chapman, the author of a treatise 
on education and other works. With that generosity and readiness 
to recognise any kindly trait in human nature, to which his friends in 
after-life bore witness, Mayne wrote of his old schoolmaster :—“ In 
affectionate tenderness to his pupils he was a father; nor did his 
parental feeling cease when his official connection with them was 
dissolved. It was the pride and the joy of his heart, by his counsel, 
by his interest, and sometimes even by pecuniary aid, to secure for 
them an auspicious introduction into the world and to promote their 
success.” It is probable that Mayne himself benefited by Dr. 
Chapman’s good offices, and that he introduced him to the pro- 
prietors of the “ Dumfries Journal,” who employed him as printer. 
He was only eighteen when in 1777 the original of “The Siller 
Gun,” consisting of twelve stanzas, was printed and issued to the 
public on a small quarto page. From this time dates his friend- 
ship with Telford, to whom he has paid a graceful compliment in 
verse :— 

To rank among our men o’ fame 

Telford upholds a double claim : 

O’ fabrics of a splendid frame, 
The Engineer— 


In Poesy, a Poet’s name 
To Eskdale dear ! 


_ It would be absurd to place Telford’s literary work on the same 
level as his scientific achievements, yet in early life he aspired to the 
reputation of a poet, and wrote some verses on “ Eskdale,” his native 
district in Dumfries-shire, as well as an “ Admonitory Epistle to 
Robert Burns” begging of him to give the world more poems in the 
style and spirit of ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” In 1779, Mayne 
tells us, he wrote some verses under the boyish signature of “ Jockie 
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Mayne,” which were inserted in Ruddiman’s “Edinburgh Weekly 
Magazine,” and which attracted the attention of Telford. He 
commended them in some lines of his own in a subsequent number 
of the magazine, signed “ Eskdale Tam, Langholm.” An intimacy 
thus sprang up between the printer and Telford, then a journeyman 
mason at 1s. 6d. a day, which lasted until the great engineer’s 
death in 1834. Amongst Mayne’s earliest poetical effusions is an 
“ Apostrophe to the River Nith,” the second stanza of which we 
transcribe on account of its biographical interest :— 


Oft, in the intervals of school, 

I’ve plung’d across thy deepest pool ; 
Or, fishing in forbidden time 

(If youth could sanctify a crime !) 
With hazel rod and fraudful fly, 
Ensnar’d thy beauteous salmon-fry ; 
In pairs have haul’d them out, till when 
Pursu’d by lurking fishermen, 

Away I’ve flown, as fleet as wind, 
My lagging followers far behind ; 
And, when the vain pursuit was o’er, 
Return’d successful as before ! 


In 1782 his parents acquired a small property near Glasgow, and 
went to reside there. He joined them, and for five years was 
employed in the office of the brothers Foulis, who, although both 
dead by this time, had established a flourishing business. Robert 
Foulis had, forty years earlier, been appointed printer to Glasgow 
University, and with his younger brother Andrew, whom he took 
into partnership, had continued to produce a series of correctly 
printed books, chiefly on the classics, which were unequalled by 
other publications of the day. Meanwhile Mayne had enlarged “The 
Siller Gun” to two cantos in 1779, and next year it was printed in 
three cantos in Ruddiman’s magazine. Another canto was added 
in 1808, and the poem took final shape in five cantos, with a preface 
and notes, in 1836, a few months before the author’s death. 

The contest, although ordained by James VI. to take place 
annually, in consequence of the trouble and expense attending it, 
came to be held only once in five years, and “The Gun” has not 
been shot for since 1831, when it was won by Deacon Alexander 
Johnson, of the Tailors, who on that occasion carried the trophy in 
a great procession that had been inaugurated in the burgh in honour 
of Burns. The day of the year was usually June 4, George III.’s 
birthday, and the prize was competed for alternately at Kingholm, 
part of the common land of Dumfries on the banks of the Nith, 
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and at the Craigs, a beautiful spot about a mile and a half from the 
town. The municipal government of the burgh was vested in a 
Town Council consisting of a Provost, three Bailies, a Dean ot 
Guild, a Treasurer, twelve Merchant Councillors, and the Convener 
and Deacons of the Corporations or Trades, of which there were 
seven, viz. the Hammermen or Blacksmiths, the Squaremen or 
Carpenters, the Tailors, the Websters or Weavers, the Shoemakers, 
the Skinners or Furriers, and the Fleshers or Butchers, all of whom 
were elected annually to their respective offices. In troublous times 
the craftsmen had done good service in defending the town, and they 
kept up their martial practices although no longer required for active 
warfare. When the day was fixed, all the Freemen of the Corpora- 
tions had to appear in arms at the time and place appointed by the 
Convener. An absentee was subjected to a fine of £40 Scotch, or 
43 6s. 8d. sterling, and until payment was interdicted from voting 


in any of the affairs of the Corporations. The gun, which is about 


ten inches in length, and which used to be mounted on a wheeled 
carriage of silver, has been deposited in the Town Hall of Dumfries 
since 1852. When borne to the scene of action it was suspended 
from a painted pole covered with evergreens. 

In the first canto Mayne tells of the preparations for the contest, 
the gathering of the corporations, and the march to the field. The 
verses have a pleasant rhythmical swing about them that, as in such 
a poem as “ John Gilpin” for instance, carries the reader along and 
compels his attention to the end :— 


For weeks before this Fete sae clever 
The fowk were in a perfect fever 
Scouring gun-barrels in the river— 

At marks practising— 
Marching wi’ drums and fifes for ever 

A’ sodgerizing ! 


Frae far and near the country lads 
(Their joes ahint them on their yads) 
Flock’d in to see the show in squads ; 

And, what was dafter, 

Their pawky mithers and their dads 

Cam trotting after ! 


And mony a beau and belle were there 
Doited wi’ dozing on a chair, 
For lest they’d sleeping spoil their hair 
Or miss the sight, 
The gowks, like bairns before a fair, 
Sat up a’ night. 
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Hegh, Sirs ! what crowds cam into town 
To see them must’ring up and down ! 
Lasses and lads, sun-burnt and brown, 
Women and weans, 
Gentle and semple mingling crown 
The gladsome scenes ! 


It is an animated picture. And how excellent is the description of 
Geordy Smith, the gallant recruiting sergeant, a Generalissimo on 
this occasion, and his ill-assorted company :— 


The muster owr, the diff’rent bands 
File aff, in parties, to the sands, 
Where, ’mid loud laughs and clapping hands, 
Gley’d Geordy Smith 
Reviews them, and their line expands 
Alang the Nith ! 


But ne’er, for uniform or air, 

Was sic a group review’d elsewhere ! 

The short, the tall; fat fowk, and spare, 
Syde coats, and dockit, 

Wigs, queues, and clubs, and curly hair ; 
Round hats and cockit ! 


As to their guns, thae fell engines, 
Borrow’d or begg’d, were of a’ kinds : 
For bloody war, or bad designs, 

Or shooting cushies— 

Lang fowling-pieces, carabines, 

And blunder-busses ! 


Headed by the pipers playing “ Out owr the hills and far awa’,” 
* Bruce’s March to Bannockburn,” and other popular airs, the Seven 
Trades make their way to the field amidst the enthusiastic plaudits 
of the attendant multitudes. During the progress of the shooting, 
whilst some of the sightseers are amusing themselves with dancing, 
gossip, or rareeshows, we are introduced to the local celebrities 
and county magnates, who have come to witness the wapinschaw. 
Amongst them are brave Sir Robert Laurie of Maxwellton, who had 
been elected M.P. for the shire in 1774, subsequently saw service in 
Napoleon’s wars, and is celebrated by Burns in his ballad of “The 
Whistle ” as the hero “ who ne’er turn’d his back ona foe ora friend” ; 
John Gass, barber and wigmaker, who prided himself on the fact that 
in 1745, when the rebels were in Dumfries, he had done professionally 
what no other man dared to do—taken the Prince by the nose ; 
William Berry, glover, an inoffensive bachelor, over fifty, on whom 
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the boys used to play a cruel trick by obliterating the G from his 
signboard, thus styling him ‘ver ; Deacon Gowdy, builder and 
freemason, who, when there were masonic processions to church, 
bore the Bible, compass, and square on a crimson velvet cushion 
with becoming dignity as master-mason ; not forgetting Sir Andrew 
Halliday the physician, Sir John Ross the explorer, Telford, Allan 
Cunningham, Dr. Chapman, and a host of others. The prize 
eventually falls to William M‘Nish, Deacon of the Tailors, who is 
of course borne in triumph round the field, and whose health is 
drunk in “streams o’ punch.” The return journey is no less 
graphically described than the march to the field, and in order to 
impress one with the keen interest taken in the struggle Mayne 
employs an effective illustration :— 


Like roses on a castle-wa’ 

The Leddies smil’d upon them a’ : 
Frae the Auld Kirk to the Trades Ha’ 
And New Kirk-steeple, 

Ye might have walk’d a mile or twa 
On heads o’ people ! 


The day ends up with fresh toasts, further scenes of merrymaking, 
assemblies, and finally the play. 

The distinguishing merits of “The Siller Gun” are its skilful 
arrangement of incident and detail, its picturesque descriptions of 
scenery, its masterly portrayal of character, and its quaint touches of 
humour. The most favourable critics of the poem were Sir Walter 
Scott and Lord Woodhouselee. In 1808 the latter wrote to Mayne 
thanking him for the amusement and pleasure its perusal afforded 
him, and asking for the names of other productions he had given to 
the world. “You seem to me,” he says, “to have caught the true 
spirit cf Burns, and show yourself a worthy successor to that 
admirable native genius.” Nor was Scott less sincere in his admira- 
tion, for he considered that the poem surpassed the efforts of 
Fergusson and came near to those of Burns. In 1787 Mayne came 
to London, where he was first employed as a printer and then became 
proprietor and joint editor with Dr. Tilloch of the “Star” news- 
paper. ‘Two years later his fine ballad of ‘ Logan Braes” appeared 
in that journal, the first stanza of which is as follows :— 


By Logan’s streams that rin sae deep 
Fu’ aft wi’ glee I’ve herded sheep ; 

Herded sheep and gathered slaes 
Wi’ my dear lad on Logan braes, 
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But wae’s my heart thae days are gane 
And I wi’ grief may herd alane, 
While my dear lad maun face his faes 

_ Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 


Burns, in one of his letters, quotes with approval the last two lines 
of this stanza, and subsequently incorporated them in his own poem 
of the same name under the impression that they belonged “to one 
of the old songs of Logan water.” His “ Logan Braes” is distinctly 
inferior to that of Mayne, as the opening lines cannot fail to 
demonstrate :— 

O Logan, sweetly didst thou glide 

That day I was my Willie’s bride ; 

And years sinsyne hae o’er us run, 

Like Logan to the simmer sun ; 

But now thy flow’ry banks appear 

Like drumlie winter, dark and drear, 

While my dear lad maun face his faes 

Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 


The martial spirit dominates Mayne’s poetry. In 1803, when foreign 
invasion threatened England, he wrote a patriotic address to 
“ English, Scots, and Irishmen,” which was set to music by Davy, the 
celebrated composer, and performed at Kensington Palace, also a 
defiant ballad concerning “ Bonaparte o’er the sea,” reminding him 
that 


Our island is his journey’s end, 
He'll only get a grave o’t, 


which was sung at many of the theatres, at convivial gatherings, 
and by street singers. And again in 1816, after Waterloo, some 
congratulatory verses appeared in the “Star,” inscribed to the army 
and navy returning from the war. Amongst his other songs are 
“My Johnnie,” “The Winter sat lang,” “The Troops were 
embarked,” and “The Muffled Drum,” but of all his lyrics none is 
more deserving of mention than “ Helen of Kirkconnel,” which had 
already been made the theme of several ballads. It was inserted by 
Scott in the “ Edinburgh: Annual Register” of 1815, and is founded 
“on the well-known story of Helen Irving, daughter of the Laird of 
Kirkconnel in Annandale, who, while walking with her lover, 
Fleming of Kirkpatrick, on the banks of the Kirtle was shot bya 
disappointed suitor. He sent his verses regularly to the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” from 1807 to 1817, and also printed them in his 
own journal. “Glasgow,” a poem descriptive of the manners and 
customs of the western city, is of considerable interest. He died in 
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London at an advanced age on March 14, 1836. Allan Cunningham 
says of him that “a better or warmer-hearted man never lived.” In 
reviewing the last edition of “The Siller Gun,” which was published 
this same year, a writer in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” predicted that 
it would always be regarded as one of the pleasantest and most 
characteristic of Scottish national poems, and quoted Scott and 
Southey as his authorities. Is it so regarded? We fear not, and 
Mayne’s countrymen are alone to blame for the undeserved neglect 
that has befallen the poet. 
G. A, SINCLAIR. 
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ENGLISH TRADE UNDER THE 
FIRST OF THE STUARTS. 


LOGICALLY complete survey of English commerce in the 

first quarter of the seventeenth century would carry us to the 
very beginnings of our history, but, for practical purposes, there is 
no necessity for going further back than the reign of James’s great 
predecessor. This much however is imperative. Elizabethan trade 
cannot well be dissociated from that of the special period we are 
about to consider, for in the earlier reign the vitality of all that 
followed was cradled and fostered, while thence came no less 
many of the weaknesses that bore their chief fruit during the Stuart 
régime. 

The legacy of good and evil that the new century fell heir to, 
really forms the basis from which all our conclusions must be drawn, 
and most of the important facts in the establishment of this basis 
can, I think, be found conveniently epitomised in what we know 
of our national activity during the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
Our review of this activity shall be purposely as brief as possible. 

It seems bold on the part of any one to say that the reign of 
Elizabeth was as memorable in the domain of trade as it was in the 
realms of literature or of war, but, when one recollects what an era 
it was of all-round national expansion, there is less room for surprise 
at there being a corresponding progress in those spheres which absorb 
the energy of the majority of mankind. 

The closing half of the sixteenth century saw England awaken 
to the possibilities that lay within her grasp. The civil administration 
of Elizabeth and her desire for peace and social order cleared the 
way for the development of those manufactures already in existence, 
and rendered possible the establishment of others until then unborn. 
The woollen trade especially was quickly becoming the main source 
of our prosperity. Flanders had ceased to enjoy the profits that 
English fleeces had brought to her looms, and the mantle of Antwerp 
fell upon London when Spanish fury dealt a death-blow to Flemish 
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trade. The weaving of silk and linen began to increase and the 
worsted trade now employed most of our eastern counties. Kent 
and Sussex as yet claimed practically al! our iron manufactures, but 
here again circumstances were already at work which were destined 
to dispel the inactivity that as yet characterised the northern counties. 
“In the reign of Elizabeth we see the first signs of the revolution 
which has transferred English manufactures and English wealth to 
the north of the Mersey and the Humber, in the mention which now 
meets us of the friezes of Manchester, the coverlets of York, the 
cutlery of Sheffield, and the cloth trade of Halifax.” 

In the exchange of commodities an even more noticeable extension 
took place. Great as was our progress in manufacture then, still that 
did not advance pari passu with our achievements in commerce. 
The development of the former implies indeed an increasing trade 
even in the absence of those particular circumstances which can be 
more definitely pointed to as aids for the latter. When these 
circumstances happen to be acting in conjunction with a growing 
system of manufactures, then the results from the point of view of 
trade are often dazzling. They were so at this time. Side by side 
with the internal upheaval there were other momentous factors slowly 
coming into being. New colonies, new markets, new hopes were 
springing up. India, America, and Guinea ceased to be frre 
incognite to our traders as they already had to our buccaneers, while 
on the older established lines—the Baltic and Scandinavian trade, 
the fisheries, and the trade in the Mediterranean—there was a strong 
onward push, helped by the fact that the protection and increase of 
our trade were being recognised as important items in the welfare 
of the nation as a whole. Affairs of trade were developing to 
some extent into affairs of State, and public policy admitted the 
right of the trader to a fair share of that encouragement which 
lightens and sweetens all the work that man can spend himself 
upon. 

Both internal and external circumstances therefore united for the 
attainment of that expansion of trade which was so noticeable a 
feature of this period ; but it must be remembered that there were 
other facts that made strongly for an opposite result—institutions 
were established which were to prove serious brakes upon all 
progressive measures ; laws were framed in relation to monopolies 
which were to hamper and irritate traders for a long future; and 
principles were upheld which were to stand their ground until the 
fallacy lurking beneath them was laid bare by the light of more 
modern thought and experience. 
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It is in relation to these evils that the best proofs are found of 
the part played by the Crown in matters of trade. It was a ‘unda- 
mental principle, held theoretically, and, what was more important, 
admitted to a large extent practically by Tudor statesmen, thai the 
sovereign’s right in affairs of trade was of the nature of a royai 
prerogative. On this ground the queen favoured the great merchant 
companies. The Russian Company and that which claimed the 
Indies as its province were both set agoing by her, and their charters 
were framed on that of the Merchant Adventurers of London, a body 
which dated from the time of Elizabeth’s grandfather. 

Now, at their ‘oundation there were certain grounds for argument 
in their favour, as the political and social conventions that governed 
most foreign countries at that time almost compelled such organisa- 
tions. But “like Parliaments and cats” they grew crabbed with age. 
If admission to them had merely involved a nominal burden, if they 
had adapted themselves to local requirements, if they had been more 
flexible and less exacting, there would be a more secure foundation 
than really does exist for attributing to them the credit of fostering 
the growth of our foreign trade in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. They did not asa matter of fact nourish any infant trade, 
because they were invariably preceded by a certain amount of in- 
dividual enterprise, and that as a rule suffered when the company 
was formed and the monopoly granted. Nor can it be maintained 
that free enterprise would have shrunk from the task that the 
companies are credited with accomplishing. Private traders, if they 
cared to run the risk of breaking charters, made large profits and, 
as time went on, could prove that their trade in several cases 
surpassed that of the company supposed to do all the trade within 
the sphere named in its charter. Exeter merchants claimed towards 
the end of the seventeenth century that their exports were five times 
those of the Merchant Adventurers. 

The hostile attitude of the free trader towards these companies 
gives indeed the best proof that we can have of the recognition of 
their inherent evils. The opposition they called forth was wholly 
due to practical experience and not based upon the data furnished 
by the researches of the political economist, but it was none the less 
a vigorous one, and the personal hatred it evoked lived on long after 
the grievances had ceased to be practical. In this struggle the free 
traders were themselves hcavily to blame, for their efforts were 
ill-regulated and desultory. Success, when it did come, was due 
probably more to the natural failure of the erroneous principles at 
stake than it was to anything the private traders effected, even 
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although in the long run they became numerous and powerful 
enough to ignore the obstructions of any of the trading corpora- 
tions. 

Between the origin and aims of the companies and the grant 
of what is more particularly named a monopoly there was not a great 
gulf fixed. The evils attendant on both were common ones and, 
if the companies obtained the lion’s share of the attacks which the 
free trader initiated, it was merely owing to the fact that monopolies 
affected more directly the great ones about Court. They were the 
little tit-bits of this or that noble lord, while the trading corporations 
were, on the contrary, in the hands of those merchants who were “ in 
the swim.” Opposition begins as a rule when a man feels that the 
man of his own order is getting an advantage over him ; it only 
passes later on to wider issues, and its attacks upon the privileges 
of a higher class only follow when the nearer and more readily felt 
jealousy between individuals in the same sphere of life has been to 
some extent allayed. It was this that accounts for the opposition 
to the monopoly holders beginning in Parliament, where a Bill for 
the abolition of monopolies was carried at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign. The overthrow of the companies, on the contrary, resulted 
from the bitter war between them and the private trader. This 
parliamentary abolition turned out to be only a temporary victory, 
and naturally so, for it could not be otherwise until monopolies of 
glass, coal, or special methods of manufacture were regarded as 
identical with the charters of the trading companies in everything 
save probably their sphere of action, and, this being so, the remedy 
of both could only be secured by similar means. 

As things stood at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, there had been 
a great and essentially practical advance in the building up of our 
trade. Widespread misconception still flourished, it is true, as to 
the laws that regulated that trade ; on many points even yet, for that 
matter, the doctors do not agree, but there could be no doubt that 
trade was growing in spite of hindrances. Another noticeable 
feature was the increasing feeling of unrest. Practice, as it widened, 
felt more and more the cramping influence of theories that were 
falling out of date. More especially was this the case when 
additional trouble came into existence through the growth of those 
special points that referred to colonial trade and through the clash 
of the interests of foreign countries, each watchfully guarding what 
it considered to be its own peculiar rights of trade with this place 
or that. Lastly, the influence of the Crown in questions of trade was 
beginning to be shaken, and Parliament was asserting its supremacy 
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in this as it was in affairs of religion, of taxation, and of general 
foreign policy. 

On the whole the traders of the new century had to acknowledge 
a progress for which they could not be too grateful. They inherited 
a trade already strong and consequently more fitted to wage the 
battle for its freedom than it had previously been. They had a 
Parliament at their back inclined to take an intelligent interest in 
their welfare, and they might act to some extent upon precedent, for 
they could point to what had already been done in even a temporary 
abolition of monopolies. 

But the opposite side of the picture revealed the activity of all 
that worked against what had been accomplished. Traders still 
sailed under the flag of this or that company, unless at their own 
risk. The majority of them still acquiesced in the doctrines of an 
antiquated system. They had still to face a line of kings to whom 
‘* prerogative ” was as the breath of their nostrils. They had yet to 
make their name in the marts of the world, and to outlive the 
contempt and the distrust that older and perhaps more experienced 
nations meted out for them. The victory, when it did come, would 
have to allay the jealousy of Spain, overthrow the antagonism of 
Holland, and show both to the monopolist at home and to the rival 
trader abroad that “first in the field” did not mean exclusion of 
the rest. The dawn of the seventeenth century had not even seen 
this battle fought out, far less won. One phase of it—its particular 
relation to the Crown—it is time now for us to trace more thoroughly. 

The new century brought changed relations between Parliament 
and Crown of the highest importance in the question under dis- 
cussion. The accession of the Stuarts saw the end of Tudor 
absolutism, for the nation no longer needed to submit to such a 
monarchy ; it heralded the advent of Parliaments no longer merely 
passive, and it found an England that hated but had ceased to fear 
Spain as the embodiment of Roman Catholicism. These general 
features, one may be sure, had their influence upon the attitude of 
the Crown towards trade, but apart from them there existed definite 
facts that bore more directly upon the issues at stake—there was the 
increased strength of the forces opposed to the king, the growth of 
individual enterprise, the difficulties arising from colonies and colonia} 
trade, the complications that an unpopular foreign policy entailed, 
and, not least, there was the character of the king himself. 

Tudor absolutism ended, as has already been said, with the last and 
greatest member of that house. At the outset of James’s reign there 
was no great change in the attitude of the nation towards the 
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monarchy. The people were inclined to be loyal, but they were 
determined to curtail the liberty they had allowed the previous 
dynasty. A tendency to define parliamentary rights gradually crept 
in, and in the “ Apologies ” of 1604 a plain hint was given that even 
with Elizabeth they had allowed many things to pass unchallenged 
on account of the queen’s great age and her prestige. With him, 
indeed, they were to go much farther. 

In the June of 1603 he was treated to a discourse from John 
Atkinson, who urged a friendly alliance with the Hollanders for the 
purpose of setting upon Spain. Such gratuitous proffers of advice 
may have had but little weight in themselves, but they were straws to 
show how the wind was blowing, and they threw a good deal of light 
upon the actions of those interested in foreign policy as it might 
affect trade. 

The frequency and the boldness with which the anti-monopolists 
advocated their claims and the no less determined efforts made by 
their opponents when they felt their rights endangered point to the 
same conclusion. Over and over again mention is made in the 
State Papers of such complaints. “In 1621, Isaac Bungard, on 
behalf of himself and other glass makers, objects to Sir Richard 
Mansell’s patent for the sole manufacture of glass. They request 
that the patent should be called in and all the English allowed to 
make glass, for which licence they will pay £500 per annum to the 
King and make it 2s. a lb. cheaper than the monopolist” (State 
Papers, Domestic Series). A rather significant request, so eagerly 
sought that they were willing to pay for the privilege of freedom. 
Whether they had had previous experience or not in asking for what 
they must have felt to have been only their due, since they could 
produce a cheaper article, cannot now be known, but they certainly 
leave the impression of being men who had learned something of 
a sovereign under whom “neither honour nor place was to be 
achieved but by means of the Lady Pecunia.” 

In the same strain as the above, the Mayor of Plymouth wrote, in 
October 1603, to Lord Cecil about “ the restraints in the sale of tin,” 
and later on the Cinque Ports objected “that whereas by ancient 
charter they enjoy the privilege of free trade throughout England, 
the trading companies of London not only prevent carriage of goods 
to the Cinque Ports for exportation, but the exportation of their own 
manufactures, so that shipping decays, and many chief men remove 
to London” (State Papers). It is worth noting, by the way, that 
this petition is addressed to the House of Commons. 

Nor are the companies less backward in stating their grievances. 
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In 1604, the Levant Company object to “their trade being open to 
all, while they have to bear the expenses of ambassadors themselves,” 
a wholly inadequate reason, and one very frequently used as a 
support for the privileged trader. In March of the same year, “the 
Earl of Pembroke, pleading a grant from the late Queen for custom 
on all exports of undressed cloths, opposes licences granted by the 
King to Vanlore and others.” 

March 19, 1622.—‘* The Master and Wardens of the Company of 
Joiners, Cielers and Carvers of London object to ‘aliens’ dwelling 
in the city and borough who exercise the above trades to their 
detriment.” Jan. 12, 1620.—The opinion of the merchants ap- 
pointed to consider a remedy for disorder in the trade with Spain is 
“that the only plan is a renewal of their former charter which will 
exclude all jobbers.” These may be taken as samples of the chorus 
of complaints that are studded over the pages of the Calendar of our 
State Papers during this and succeeding reigns. They indicate 
sufficiently the spirit that animated the protagonists in this struggle, 
and their tone does not convince one that they are addressed toa 
Cesar holding the power of life and death in his hands. They are 
rather of the nature of formal requests than of humble petitions, and 
these men, one feels, turned to their ledgers again and trusted more 
to their own powers for straightening out matters than they did to 
the “Rex Pacificus,” who could in all seriousness tell the Star 
Chamber in 1617 that he was “the father and shepherd of his 
people.” 

Let us now look briefly at the events that brought Parliament 
into contact with the Crown over matters of trade. As early as the 
second year of the reign, Parliament inaugurated a strong attack 
upon the principle at the basis of the trading companies, and more 
especially was it severe upon the Merchant Adventurers as the 
fountain-head of all monopolies. In the debates upon the Free 
Trade Bills of 1604, every prop that the old system of things rested 
upon was demolished. The companies’ claim to credit in meeting 
public charges with reference to the maintenance of ambassadors, 
consuls, and agents was to be over-ruled by a better system in- 
volving a general contribution from all, and the free traders never as 
a matter of fact seriously objected to this solution. The existence 
of companies in times past was admitted as perhaps just or at least 
seasonable under the given conditions then, but now it was felt that 
trade had outgrown these restrictions. Members were influenced by 
the example of Holland and those other countries whose trade was 
more flourishing than our own because it was more free. In the 
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course of the struggle, the past services of the several corporations 
had been urged as arguments for their support. Parliament acknow- 
ledged its gratitude for such aid, but nevertheless refused to allow a 
jot for this, as the principle they had determined to uphold was that 
the whole existing state of things was “‘against the natural and in- 
alienable liberties of the people of England.” It was on these lines 
that the Bill was triumphantly carried through the Commons. “It 
passed with great consent and applause of the House (as being for 
the exceeding benefit of all the land), scarce forty voices dissenting 
from it.” But it was advocated by a Parliament too much in 
advance of the times ; certainly in advance of the Lords, who threw 
the Bill out, as many of them were implicated in the transactions it 
condemned ; and as certainly in advance of the opinions of the king, 
if his subsequent actions are to be regarded as proving anything at 
all. That he did not object to monopolies bringing “the general 
profit into a private hand ” is clearly shown by an early grant of new 
monopolies. These were again revoked in 1610, as James, in the 
face of a gathering storm, was as ready with his virtuous indignation 
as any one else. Other grants shortly followed, however, notwith- 
standing the arguments of Chief Justice Coke to prove “‘that the 
King cannot set impositions upon merchandise or interfere with it in 
any way without the consent of Parliament” (State Papers). 

It is worth noticing also how the king’s interest in the tobacco 
question, which gave to an amused world his characteristic “‘ Counter- 
blast,” is not altogether due, as he would have us believe, to his 
loving care for the health of his subjects. His loving care for the 
welfare of the royal revenue was at least an appreciable factor in 
that interest, and he had his eye on this side of the question when- 
ever a practical solution of the evils, caused by “ this precious stink,” 
seemed to be called for. With this idea he limited the individual 
planter to the production of only a hundredweight ; he confined the 
right of importing the commodity to such persons as he himself 
should appoint ; in other words, he dabbled in monopolies himself 
and avowed by his action that his object was to raise the price of 
this special royal monopoly. In his book the royal sage hurls the 
while his thunderbolts against the use of such an article, as “ it tends 
to a general and new corruption of men’s bodies and manners.” 
James was, however, a past-master of the art of divorcing theory 
irom practice. 

The final step in this struggle between king and Parliament was 
the passing of the Statute of Monopolies in 1624. This statute was 
of great importance for two reasons: it formed, on the one hand, a 
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parliamentary basis for future attacks upon the trading companies, 
while, on the other, it declared further grants of monopolies by the 
Crown to be illegal. The king now broke the law and did not merely 
exercise a wilful prerogative. 

James, on the whole, seems to have tacitly admitted that 
monopolies were an evil—at least this may be assumed as very 
nearly true so far as his interference with the efforts of Parliament 
is concerned—but the stress of circumstances inevitably led him to 
run contrary to this belief, and the evils attendant upon newly 
sanctioned monopolies were none the less when glozed over by the 
king’s admission that such grants should be limited to patents for 
new inventions, and then only if these were not contrary to the law 
nor likely to interfere with trade at large or with the price of 
commodities at home. These restrictions look well upon paper, but 
they did not prevent him from giving a charter to the Company of 
Royal Mines, certainly not one whose aims were beneficial to the 
general public, nor did it hinder him from issuing patents for new 
inventions which in their very principles contradicted all that he 
affirmed. 

In the majority of instances where progress was really secured, it 
would seem that James yielded solely to the pressure of circum- 
stances. To the address of May 28, 1624, from the Commons he 
made answer that he would modify the Merchant Adventurers’ 
charter. He did so, but he still left them the sole export of white 
cloth, and, while reluctantly allowing other changes, especially as 
regards the Cloth Workers and the Customs, he wound up by a 
complaint against the rashness of the House in attacking patents 
without due examination. On May 31 of the same year he added a 
rider to the effect that Parliament had detained the patents, whereas 
“their place is only to examine into wrongs in their execution.” 
One can hardly think that the Parliament of 1624 would be likely to 
submit to such ruling, or be baulked by the royal policy of shilly- 
shally in the face of a firmly held opinion. 

This attitude on his part was rendered more obstinate by his 
idea that he had a particular control over certain monopolies. As 
an instance of this, in May 1621 a list of monopolies was drawn up, 
all of which presumably the Commons objected to. Of these the 
king referred a part to his Council, others he surrendered or 
admitted the right of Parliament to cancel, but a certain number 
he reserved for his own decision. Again in June, Sir R. Heath 
issued a list of patents which the king in his own judgment com- 
demned, while in the same month James gave a special licence to 
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Sir George Hayes to import and sell any glass melted or made in 
Scotland. 

This oscillation is so characteristic of the king that it is trace- 
able in his connection with all the phases of the trading disputes of 
the time. In April 1619 occurs this somewhat sarcastic entry : 
“The King determines for reasons best known to himself to post- 
pone the expedition against the pirates” (State Papers). In following 
the details of even this minor question, one is continually confronted 
by actions on the part of the king which could only be justified on 
the ground that his wisdom was something above and beyond the 
generally received opinion. His reasons were to remain inscrutable, 
because he was handicapped by a public not educated up to a 
standard that would enable them to grasp his gyrations. But his 
majesty forgot the other side of the question, which, unfortunately 
for him in many cases, others made it a point of remembering. 

When we come to look further afield and consider our changed 
relations with Spain, a deal of light is again thrown upon the king’s 
attitude towards trade. At the outset of his reign, February 1604, 
Spain refused to grant the terms of free trade and exemption from 
the Inquisition, and the impost of 30 per cent. enacted by England. 
This hostile feeling was to embitter England still more in the years 
to come, when her king adopted an active conciliatory policy 
towards that country. His obstinacy on this point did as much evil 
on the lines of foreign policy as his dilatory and shifty proceedings 
did when they hampered Parliament in its efforts towards the 
solution of trade difficulties. He embroiled us with Holland in 
1615 over the East Indies and the Greenland trade, when “the 
Commission appointed for settlement seemed likely to fall through,” 
as ‘the Hollanders required a league offensive and defensive 
against Spain in the Eastern world and the King resolved to adhere 
firmly to the peace with Spain ” (State Papers). Again in 1617, “ The 
Spanish treaty is not so forwarded as reported, but they prevail more 
here with golden bullets than they would with bullets of iron. It is 
hoped that the King is dissimulating in his favour towards them in 
order to subvert their projects.” There is a delightfully subtle 
element of doubt expressed in these last words, and they bear out 
strongly the antagonism of the Crown towards the standpoint 
supported by the majority. What the trader felt was that Holland 
was the country that should have been taken into the bonds of 
fellowship. She it was that English traders really feared, for 
Hollanders had ousted our trade in Russia by means of their com- 
parative freedom from restrictions, and they had shown to the 
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private merchants of our country that it paid them better to take the 
goods brought under the Dutch flag than to have dealings with the 
Muscovy Company. Holland, besides, was developing her fisheries 
at our expense,’ for “their chiefest trade,” as they termed it, was 
pursued largely in our waters. An echo of this occurs in the 
suggestions laid down in April 1621 for “ remedy against the boldness 
of those active energetic Hollanders, mariners should be encouraged 
to make due provision of ordnance, protect the Narrow Seas as the 
door of the kingdom, and maintain the fisheries” (State Papers). 

On the whole there seemed to have been a fairly unanimous 
recognition of the importance of an early settlement regarding the 
difficulties with Holland, but James did indirectly all that he ought 
not to have done. He leagued with the one nation that Holland 
hated as much as England ever did or could; and he thwarted them 
on several occasions against the expressed wish of his counsellors, 
notably in January 1605, when “the Hollanders claimed the right of 
search at sea, which the King refused although Viscount Cranborne 
favours them” (State Papers). 

His bolstering up of the Levant or Turkey Company by a 
perpetual licence went a long way towards killing our trade there, 
because the French stepped in, and, with Leghorn then a free port 
as a basis, absorbed the profits that should have been ours. In the 
East Indies our competition with the Dutch and Portuguese was even 
more unequal, for the former had the advantage of a strong political 
position. Their trade in that domain was organised, as has been 
said, as if it was a department of Government. No wonder then 
that the occasional petitions the English trader could get his 
sovereign to consider had little weight against rivals who could 
bring the whole power of their States General to their side. In 
1619 there was an attempt to put matters on a workable footing in 
this struggle. A mutual arrangement was come to in a Council of 
Defence, but James spoiled all by refusing to stand by his part of 
the bargain. To him in no small degree is due “the Amboyna 
outrages,” and the opinion was expressed openly by the company’s 
merchants that the king was iostile to their interests, so much so 
indeed that some proposed “to break up the company and leave 
the trade.” 

The king, on the whole, was profoundly unconscious that the 
new century was paving the way for that great change which took 
place in the next century. I refer to the fact that trade was to 
dethrone religion as the leading motive in most of the conflicts of 
the nations. Nor did his actions at home or abroad show that he 
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was less blind as to the importance beginning to be attached to the 
development of trade as a source of national revenue. 

Before leaving this part of our subject it would be well to glance 
briefly at another phase in the contest, viz., the action that England 
took towards the pirates that stripped our trade on one of its chief 
highways. The extent of their depredations may be seen from the 
following extract, dated February 7, 1619: “The pirates of Algiers 
and Tunis have grown so strong that in a few years they have taken 
three hundred ships and imprisoned many hundred men” (State 
Papers). The merchants of London felt the grievance so keenly 
that they offered £40,000 towards the fitting out of a punitive 
expedition, while the Cinque Ports promised £200 a year towards 
defraying additional expenses. Several companies, notably the 
Merchant Adventurers, who promised £20,000, came forward also 
with offers of aid. 

It is interesting to note by the way the local jealousy of the 
North as it is displayed in several of the entries relating to this 
question. One of these will be sufficient for our purpose. ‘“ The 
Mayor of Newcastle in the April sends to the Council the names 
of those that refuse to pay the ‘sessment’ and requests a warrant 
to compel them.” This difficulty arose solely from the fact that the 
trade of the North had practically nothing to do with the foreign 
parts infested with pirates. ‘What was of interest to all should be 
discussed by all” may have been formulated as a working principle 
in Parliament, but ‘‘ what was of interest to all should be supported 
by all” had yet to be established in the realm of trade. 

In face of the very determined stand taken by traders, private 
and co-operative alike, the king resolved on the extirpation of the 
pirates ; but accomplishment with him was, as usual, to lag so much 
behind intention that in the April we hear of him postponing the 
expedition “for reasons best known to himself.” He gave orders 
that the money raised by the Cinque Ports was to be reserved and 
the further collection to be proceeded with so that the money may 
be ready when required. This postponement sine die caused an 
immense amount of very bitter feeling. Thus in April 1621, “The 
merchants entreat that, as the ships intended against pirates are dis- 
missed, the collection may cease and the money gathered be 
returned.” In May of the same year, “The Merchant Strangers 
petition for the return of the money.” More than two months later 
we hear the king’s grumble about those very traders who had been 
so eager to help. The tone of injured innocence on his part is 
supreb in the entry of September 13, 1621: ‘His Majesty, having 
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performed his part of the agreement for the contributions to the 
expedition against the pirates undertaken for the benefit of the 
merchants, is surprised at the backwardness of the companies in 
raising their quota” (State Papers). As a consequence no active 
measures were carried out to remedy theevil, The pirates flourished 
unmolested, and all that was accomplished is seen in the entry 
August 9, 1621: ‘The fleet, unable to brook the sea longer, is 
recalled ; some ships are to remain in the Narrow Seas for the 
defence of trade.” But the evil lay outside the Narrow Seas. 

Had the king encouraged that united action which the extent of 
the contributions leads one to infer ; had he taken advantage of the 
union of so many traders bound together for the time being by their 
common danger, but still with many antagonistic interests, might his 
influence not have to some extent at least made that friendly feeling 
permanent ; and might wise guidance not have raised these men out 
of their cliques when they felt their co-operative action leading to a 
successful issue? It took much, as a matter of fact, to bring about 
even this temporary bond of friendship, and it took little to stir up 
differences, so there can be no surprise that petty jealousies soon 
caused that breach which was seen in the difficulty there was in 
getting the money. No doubt the money would have been forth- 
coming at the time when it was first wanted ; but a few months are, 
as a rule, amply sufficient to scatter such unions if a strong hand 
does not smooth down the prejudices and the inevitable friction that 
is always in evidence. The king, in my opinion, was himself 
largely responsible for those months of inaction which spelt failure 
for the plan. The direct outcome was ni/, but the indirect results 
were worse, for they bred in the minds of those connected with the 
affair a distrust of the king and they aggravated in many ways those 
little points of difference which energetic and straightforward dealing 
would have swept away. 

Outside the question of monopolies, perhaps no subject raised 
more trouble than the newly formed “ plantations” that England 
had established in America. In these James took a very active 
interest, especially in relation to the Virginia Company. How much 
of this interest was merely due to that strong element of curiosity in 
his character, and to that almost childish pleasure he took in a new 
thing, cannot very well be settled now, but we can almost imagine 
that these features had a strong influence upon him, for he is as 
eager over the question of Virginia squirrels as ever he shows him- 
self on far more important points. December 15, 1609.—‘ Lord 
Southampton writes to Lord Salisbury that he had told the King of 
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the Virginia squirrels which are said to fly. The King very earnestly 
asked if none were provided for him and whether Salisbury had 
none for him, and said he was sure Salisbury would get him one. 
He would not have troubled but that you know so well how he is 
affected by these toys” (State Papers). Apart from this, however, 
the king undoubtedly held a firm conviction about the importance of 
attending to the welfare of these “ plantations,” and he took an active 
personal interest in their promotion. In 1612 the privileges of the 
Virginia Company were confirmed, their property extended, and they 
were granted more ample jurisdiction. This was granted in the face 
of much opposition from Spain, whose ambassador was enjoined, 
according to an entry in the following April, to entreat the king “to 
remove the plantation of Virginia first by fair means.” In November 
1613 there is mention of “a hot dispute” with the Spanish Secretary 
of State, who complains of the king’s action inthe matter. In answer 
to this it was maintained that “ they belong to the Crown of England 
by right of discovery and actual possession. They should not be 
given over to the Spaniards, who have already more than they can 
wield” (State Papers). 

The ill-success of Spain in this affair forced them to drift back 
upon the hope that the colony would collapse of itself, and there 
were considerable grounds existing for some years that this hope 
would be fulfilled. Bitter complaints are frequently to be found in 
the State Papers against the colonists themselves. They are re- 
presented as weak and badly organised, as utterly indifferent to all 
thoughts of public spirit, and as grossly ignorant of even the first 
principles of self-preservation. The following extracts will bear this 
out. /uly 9, 1612.— John Chamberlain writes to Sir Dudley Carleton 
that he fears the plantation will fall to the ground itself by the extreme 
beastly idleness of our nation, who, notwithstanding the cost and 
diligence used to support them, will rather starve than be industrious.” 
Again in 1622 the same writer, in writing of a disaster which resulted 
in the natives slaying 350 English settlers, blames them for “their 
own supine negligence in living in scattered and straggling houses. 
The disgrace and the shame is as much as the loss: no other nation 
would have been so grossly overtaken ” (State Papers). 

In 1623 James addressed the Governor of Virginia on the subject 
and complained severely of the condition of the colonies. He issued 
express commands on the subject of internal amity and of due 
attention to fortifications, &c., and in July of the same year requests 
to know how far the company have put into execution those rules 
for better government, and whether they are not making “a pretext 
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of their constitution to break his commands.” For the further 
development of the “plantation” he gave considerable attention to 
Captain Baily’s project, suggesting the shipment of some 3,000 poor 
people annually, and ordered the whole plan to be gone into in 
detail. Baily’s later plan, embodied in his pamphlet ‘‘A Project 
concerning Virginia,” which had for its object the raising of a sum of 
£600,000 to help the plantation, was also fully discussed by the 
king’s orders. That the Crown was unsuccessful in the business, 
however, is beyond doubt, for things became so bad that Parliament 
interfered and friction arose at once. The commissioners appointed 
by the king were accused of partiality; the Lord Treasurer was 
blamed, and an examination of the former Governor of the colony 
ordered. James ordered the Governor out of London, and events 
very nearly brought about a rupture between king and Parliament. 
April 30, 1624.—“ The King wrote a letter to the Lower House to 
rid them of a thorny business touching Virginia and Somers Is. It 
was like to have bred much faction among them, to prevent which the 
King has reserved the whole case to his own hearing ” (State Papers). 
In the following May he sheltered himself behind the Council, to 
whom he said the whole matter had been very specially recommended. 
“This was assented to by a general silence, but not without soft 
muttering that any other business might in the same way be taken 
out of the hands of Parliament.” A generation later this “soft 
muttering ” was strong enough to overthrow the second of the Stuarts 
that misruled England. 

In 1625 James judicially repealed the Letters Patent of Incor- 
poration of the colony and declared that the Governor of Virginia 
should depend immediately upon himself. This marked the climax 
of a struggle in which the king gained but little credit for much that 
he may have done conscientiously enough. 

England would have done well by taking a lesson in colonial 
administration from the Hollanders, who were very far in advance of 
them, and consequently in this and the following reigns reaped a 
corresponding advantage. Their different associations had been 
consolidated in 1602 into one central company, which held the 
monopoly of the trade and in addition many rights of sovereignty. 
Their constitution was for the most part entirely different from that 
of the English companies. It was to all intents and purposes a 
department of Government, and its wide administration, embracing 
delegates from all the great trading towns of the republic, enabled 
trade to be carried on almost as if it were free. Their success is 
best seen in the fact that they remained practically above competition 
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for more than half a century, and even as late as 1665 the States 
General renewed their charter in the face of the complaints made 
by the free traders. Such was the combination that the isolated 
companies of England had to face and to acknowledge defeat from 
all through this reign. 

Mention has been made already of the king’s attitude in what 
may be called the foreign policy of trade. His partiality for Spain 
on more than one occasion brought about a bad understanding 
between England and Holland. In 1605 he refused to allay the 
jealousy that Holland showed to the trade between England and 
Fianders. In 1615 he backed out of a league with Holland against 
Spain, and his apathy aggravated the irritation felt by the Dutch 
merchants on the question of exchange. In 1619 they offered 
4,100,000 to compromise matters, but James thrust the case within 
the machinations of the Star Chamber, where it fell through owing 
to the trouble there was in finding proofs about certain points that 
were raised. 

The continued complaints about “the engrossment by the 
Netherlanders,” and the petitions of the Eastland merchants about 
the decay in the sale of English cloth in the eastern ports (it fell 
from £200,000 to between £70,000 and £80,000 per annum), show 
that at home as well as abroad English trade was being perpetually 
thwarted. No little of this was of course due to the want of co- 
operation between the rival companies, but the king never stirred 
a finger to secure the adoption of any cure. As a matter of fact he 
was more inclined to a contrary policy, the evil results of which are 
best traced in the pitiable attempts of the English traders to secure 
a footing in the East Indies. The treaty of 1619, which constituted 
a Council of Defence embracing an equal number of representatives 
from either side, was spoiled by the action of the king. He refused 
to support the treaty actively, and our trade, which fortunately had 
to encounter lesser difficulties in other parts of the world, could not 
cope as a consequence with the systematic arrangements which the 
Dutch applied to their trade with the islands under their territorial rule. 

Instead of friendly relations being established between the rival 
nations, the climax was reached in the expulsion of the weaker 
power. The end of 1623 saw the English driven from Amboyna 
and the adjacent islands, and soon afterwards they lost their hold 
upon all the Spice Islands. It was left for the strong hand of 
Cromwell to force the Dutch to admit the iniquity of their pro- 
ceedings and to pay compensation for the outrages which James’s 
weakness permitted him to ignore. 
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So far we have alluded to little but what was in the main dis- 
creditable to the king; but fairness demands us to notice, although 
it must be briefly, those issues where his influence can really be said 
to have been helpful. On the question of “ exchange” he seems to 
have acted so far wisely enough to avoid those conflicts which he 
managed to raise as a rule in other matters. The numerous 
grievances that were ranged round this doctrine were being tackled 
at this time by many a theorist who advocated some special project 
or other for their solution. There was consequently much of that 
dim light which we are told follows a multitude of counsellors, but, 
to his credit, be it said, the king appears on the whole to have given 
his support to the most feasible plan, and to have furthered it in 
many ways available to him alone. The theory I refer to was the 
one brought forward by Heath in May 1622, in which he proposed 
“the establishment of a Bank to be regulated by a Council of Trade 
as a means of detecting export of money and of working trade with 
smaller capital” (State Papers). In the June following the king issued 
‘a Declaration to establish a Royal Exchange with four assistants to 
regulate all exchanges between English traders and strangers,” and 
on July 28 ‘“‘a standing committee to consult on matters of trade” 
received his sanction. Not content with this, he sent the proclama- 
tion to the Council of Scotland and authorised them “to send up 
3, OF 4 experienced persons to treat with the King’s Commons in 
London upon wools and other matters.” Other suggestions towards 
the same end, notably one produced in 1614 to raise English coins 
in nominal value so as to make them equivalent to the value of 
foreign coins, did not secure the king’s special countenance, while 
the project already alluded to seems, on the other hand, to have been 
one of peculiar interest to him. Whether, of course, it was a full 
and final solution of the difficulty cannot very well be discussed 
here, but, even if it were not, still the fact remains that in this James 
acted far more consistently and far less arbitrarily than usual. He 
had indeed a mind whose natural bent was towards argument, and 
it may be that he supported the plan because the arguments in its 
favour appealed to him. One might enlarge profitably upon this 
point, Was James personally more fitted to grasp the grains of truth 
in a theory than he was to guide events to practical issues? Per- 
sonally I think so, and yet his one great triumph in the domain of 
trade was a very practical one indeed—the plantation of Ulster. 

The part James played in this great experiment was certainly 
much in his favour, for the English Council that carried the measure, 
an extremely revolutionary one for the times, was swayed undoubtediy 
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to a large extent by royal influence and personal interest in the 
success of the business. The policy inaugurated was admittedly 
one of spoliation, and the opposition it aroused in many minds 
would be the same as confronts us in the cry against “ murder for 
gain” so frequently in the mouths of those who see nothing but 
unmixed evil in a campaign against the Matabele or the Boer. But 
this discussion is again outside our province. What remains really 
relevant is the enormous material advantages that followed in the 
wake of this apparent harshness, and that has made Ulster in later 
times the only economically prosperous part of Ireland. To James 
let us give at least a fair share in this—the one consummate success 
that he could say he aided in achieving for trade—for he acted when 
occasion demanded with a promptitude usually foreign to him. So 
unusual is this attitude on his part that it requires more than a mere 
statement of it to make it convincing, but the State Papers again 
bear witness here. On April 13, 1611, “‘the King ordered the issue 
of a Proclamation for the British undertakers of the escheated lands 
in Ulster to repair into Ireland before the beginning of May next.” 
This reads plainly that he was intent upon hurrying the establishment 
of the colonists, as he recognised that half the battle would be won 
if he only got them there soon enough. When that was done he 
kept a sharp eye on affairs across the water. In August 1612 he 
took to task the officials for their laxness in carrying out his measures, 
and more especially was he angry with “the inconsistent steps taken 
by the Deputy to vindicate the King’s title to dispose of the lands” 
(State Papers). 

On one other occasion at least James displayed somewhat of the 
same spirit. Early in the reign there was a proposed deed of union 
between England and Scotland, and trading affairs, as a matter of 
course, bulked largely amongst the details calling for settlement. 
The State Papers of 1606 give us a glimpse of the great opposition 
which came from the English trading companies against the ad- 
mission of Scotchmen into their corporations. It seems clear that 
the king did not stand by those powerful bodies in their local 
jealousy, for in 1607 there is an entry in which an anonymous Scot 
returns thanks to the king for support against “the unjust aspersions 
of certain of the House of Commons,” and he adds that they (the 
Scots) only consent to “that Union, so great hated by them, and so 
little affected by us,” from reluctance to thwart his Majesty on “a 
project he has so much at heart ” (State Papers). 

One thing in all this stands out clearly. The king is seen ina 
much better light on what may be termed the domestic side of trade, 
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because trade at home grew up more free from that taint which 
James’s weak and erroneous foreign policy spread upon English 
trade whenever it ventured forth from its own shores. 

No one can be more deeply conscious of the restrictions that 
should attend even the likeliest conclusions based upon a period of 
history long since past than he who has studied some epoch with a 
set end in view. It is not the want of material so much as the 
temptations in handling it that breeds errors, “ ‘There is a danger 
in reading modern doctrines into ancient records,” and this, I 
apprehend, to be peculiarly applicable to our subject, where so much 
has been proved false that was once congenial to the spirit of the age. 
Besides, let us remember how direct is the effect of existing social 
conditions upon the growth of industry and commerce, and how 
immense the difference between the framework of society then and 
now. If we recognise this, must we not be frequently content to 
assert but tentatively that which neglect of this would probably 
induce us to maintain without proviso? So, in conclusion, let this 
not be forgotten in awarding praise or blame to the actions of a 
sovereign who personally will always remain amongst the least 
understood of those who have sat upon the throne of England. 

In depreciation of him the foremost point to drive home was his 
failure to grasp the growing idea of a national interest in trade. 
Further, he was unable to see that foreign policy in its widest sense 
was for the future to be swayed more by trade relations than by the 
ideas that had previously moved it, by religious differences or by the 
mere fear for national safety. Upon these two general issues he was 
guilty of much of the retardation felt during his reign, and this is 
significantly borne out by the fact that there was a distinct decline 
in the standard of comfort from 1583 to the end of his reign. 

The tediousness of the struggle against monopolies was due 
largely to his vacillating conduct, and the same reason lay at the 
bottom of the loss in general trade which we experienced when in 
contact with our rivals. The foundation of much that made the 
Dutch formidable in the Commonwealth days was laid, unconsciously 
perhaps, by James’s action, or rather his inaction. It was not that he 
was a “Gallio” and “cared for none of these things,” for he was, on 
the whole, of an opposite disposition. His sins were more generally 
those of commission than those of omission ; more frequently did 
his failures spring from his powers of interference than from his 
mere inability to guide and control wisely. 

With regard to Virginia, his desire for its promotion drew from 
him on more than one occasion a note of defiance rare to him. For 
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it he braved the wrath of Spain, and again at a later moment he 
opposed France in her accusations over the dispute between our 
colonists and “ New France.” But these were isolated cases, and it 
is from the general trend that we must judge in this matter. Spain, 
as a matter of fact, ruled him thoroughly, and everything of advantage 
to trade was in his eyes subservient to her dictates. This, indeed, 
was a ruling motive with him, just as ignorance of, and inability to 
see the growing importance of the Dutch led him to thwart that 
nation at those very moments when it would have paid England to 
have had her as a friend. 

At home he was, as has already been noted, more successful ; he 
helped in making at least one great home for future industry in the 
active part he took in the plantation of Ulster, and he frequently 
supported the Scottish trader against the jealousy of his more power- 
ful brother south of the Tweed. 

But it is his personality after all that holds the key that can 
unlock for us the motives of his actions. His bigoted self- 
importance and his love of prerogative—I am a king and I stand 
by my order—are at the root of his interference both with the 
monopolies themselves and with Parliament when it strove to rectify 
what he evidently could not do. An almost childish curiosity in 
new or unknown things accounted for his somewhat fatherly 
ambition to become at least an autocratic Colonial Secretary, if not 
an Empire Builder; while the love he bore towards “the Lady 
Pecunia” weighed heavily in many of his dealings with traders at 
home. 

Many of the advances made in the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century were due to causes that lay for the most part outside 
of his immediate control, and it was fortunate that this was so, for 
they were made often enough in face of his opposition. The great 
movement towards a conscious grasp of the true principles under- 
lying trade, and the great progress secured in the practical fields of 
that trade were, after aJ], too potent in themselves to suffer much 
from him. Had it not been so, modern times might have had to 
wait yet awhile for many of the advantages now the common 
possession of all. 

CHARLES MENMUIR. 
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THE WEDDING OF JULIA. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


“ HY, Julia! what on earth is the matter?” 

Mrs. Caulfield had just come into her kitchen and found 
her cook, usually the most cheerful and busy of mortals, sitting in 
front of the fire, and sobbing bitterly. 

Julia dried her eyes with a corner of her apron, stifled her sobs, 
and replied in a broken voice : 

“The little kitten knocked screeches out of a big rat this. 
morning, ma’am.” 

“ You are surely not so silly as to cry about that! Is it the rat 
you say you are fond of?” 

* And why wouldn’t I be fond of him, ma’am? Sure he’s anold 
neighbour, and was here before ever I come into the place, and will 
be long after me too.” 

“I sincerely hope not,” answered her mistress ; “I cannot say 
that I think rats are at all desirable in a kitchen. But what és the 
matter with you? Is your father ill?” 

“No, ma’am, but he sent word this morning that I was to give 
you notice to be laving you this day week.” 

““This day week ! Nonsense, you have been here for nearly six 
years, and I cannot think of letting you go without a month’s notice. 
What does he want you for?” Mrs. Caulfield spoke sternly— 
reliable, steady cooks are not to be got every day, and Julia wanting 
to go in this hurried manner was, to say the least of it, decidedly 
inconvenient. 

Julia’s sobs began afresh— in fact she became almost hysterical. 

“‘T’m sure, ma’am, I’m terrible sorry to be putting you about like 
this, and I don’t want to be laving you at all; but I can’t go aginst 
my father, and he says I must go home this day week. Oh! what 
will I do? What will I do at all?” And, in an excess of self- 
abandonment she threw her apron over her head, subsided into the 
chair, and rocked herself to and fro. 

Mrs. Caulfield went to the pantry, filled a glass with water, and 
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quietly ordered her to drink it, and then tell her what she was 
making such a fuss about. 

Julia obediently drank the water, hut she had not sufficient com- 
mand of her voice to speak. Mrs. Caulfield went on to sayin a 
grave tone : 

“Tt is all very well for you to tell me you must do as your 
father desires, but you have also your duties towards your employers 
to consider. Tell me at once what your father wants you home for 
in such a violent hurry.” 

Julia rose to her feet, looked down, hesitated, then said in a 
whisper : 

“ He says he’s thinking of getting me married.” 

“Of getting you married! Why, I thought you told me that 
Phil Lynch could not marry you till the labourer’s cottage he put in 
for is finished.” 

“It isn’t Phil Lynch at all, ma’am. Sure it’s owld Peter Brady 
he wants me for.” 

“ Peter Brady! You don’t mean the farmer who lives up the 
Nobber road? Why he must be as old as your father!” 

“Troth, and I believe he is so, ma’am. He’s a quare little sketch 
of a man, anyhow, and I hate the sight of him, so I do.” 

“If you hate him you surely ought not to marry him. Besides, 
you told me you had promised to marry Phil as soon as he got that 
house.” 

**So I did, ma’am, but I can’t go aginst me father, and if he 
says I am to marry that owld Brady what can I do? And sure 
I never spoke wan word to him in all me life, good or bad.” 

** You had better go and see your father and tell him that you 
cannot leave my service without giving me proper notice. And say 
also that you cannot break your word to Phil Lynch.” 

‘* Ah sure, what does Ae care for Phil Lynch? However, ma’am, 
if you will let me go home after sending up the dinner to-night, I’ll 
be back rale early in the morning, and I'll see if I can make any 
hand of him at all, but I doubt will it be any — , 


" Oh, father, dear ! don’ t ax me to do it!” pleaded Julia. “Sure 
the mistress is rale vexed with me for wantin’ to lave her at such 
short notice, and after all the years I’ve been in it too... . And 
what will I say to Phil Lynch at all ? 

She had taken off her hat and jacket and stood before him, tall, 
strongly made, capable looking. No longer in her youth, for she 
was well on the wrong side of thirty, and with not even the remains 
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of beauty—in fact were it not for her large, rather deep-set dark-blue 
eyes, fringed with the blackest of lashes, she would have been abso- 
lutely plain. She stretched out imploring hands towards her father, 
who was just entering the door. 

He was a contrast to his daughter. A thin, wiry little man, with 
sandy hair and beard just turning grey, “ foxy-looking,” the neigh- 
bours called him, and the cunning look in his small, narrow eyes 
which peered out from under his bushy brows accounted for the 
epithet. 

The kitchen was unlighted save for the uncertain glimmer of the. 
sods of turf on the hearth, over which a large pot filled with potatoes 
hung from a hook in the chimney. Dennis Murphy struck a match 
on the heel of his boot, lit the lamp which stood on the dresser, and 
for the first time taking any notice of his daughter’s presence, 
inquired : 

* An’ what brought you here at all?” 

“Tt was the mistress sent me to say she can’t be after letting me 
go without giving her a month’s notice. Sure it would be bad trate- 
ment of her any way, and she and himself so good to me as they are 
—and—” here she hesitated for a moment— “ and you know I’m 
promised to Phil Lynch this year or more, and how can you ax me 
to get married to any one else?” Julia stopped, rather out of breath 
and alarmed at her “ impidence” in “spakin’ up to her father in 
that bowld way,” as she termed it when recounting the result of the 
interview. 

“Ts it Phil Lynch ? Ar-r-h get out av that wid yer Phil Lynch !” 
(Julia wished she could!) “Can Phil Lynch give yer a dacent 
house, an’ a couple av pigs, an’ a yard full of fowls, an’ a cow, not 
to mintion a calf to rare? Tell me that now! I’m not makin’ little 
av Phil Lynch—he’s a quite dacent boy—but would ye be after 
comparin’ the likes av him wid Mr. Peter Brady of Skebeg farm ?—a 
man wid money in the bank, an’ respectid by all. An’ he’ll take yer 
widout a brass farden—think av that now!” 

“I don’t want to be taken as I am just as if I wasa cow ora 
pig you was tryin’ to sell in the fair of Kells. Sure and what put the 
notion in your head at all?” asked Julia with an air of indignation 
which accorded ill with her ordinary look of placid good nature. 

Her father did not answer at once, but went deliberately to a 
corner of the kitchen in which stood an arm chair covered with 
American cloth, which he had bought at an auction some years ago. 
This chair was his most valued possession, and was reserved for the 
priest when he favoured him with a call, or for some other much 
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respected guest. It was with no small feeling of surprise, mingled 
with involuntary gratification, that Julia saw him put it down near 
the fire and motion her to be seated in it. So much honour had 
never before been conferred upon her in all her life. 

“Ts it what made me take the notion? Just you sit here by the 
fire an’ I'll tell yer all about it,” said her father confidentially. 
** But howld on for a minit till I light me pipe.” 

Julia obeyed, and the old man drew a “creepy stool” to the 
opposite side of the hearth, took up a small sod of turf in the tongs, 
and slowly and deliberately lighted his short clay pipe, casting from 
time to time a scrutinising glance at his daughter, who sat very erect 
in the chair, a comical mixture of elation at her unaccustomed dignity, 
and a resolve to make a fight for herself and Phil clearly to be seen 
on her homely countenance. 

“This is how it was,” he began, giving a careless kick toa 
refractory sod of turf which had fallen out of its place, “me an 
Pether Brady was walkin’ home from the chapel a Sunday, an’ ses 
I, ‘ Pether’ ses I, ‘I wondher how it is that a fine man like yerself 
doesn’t get married ——’” 

“Fine man indeed!” put in Julia, tossing her head scornfully. 
“To call the likes of that a fine man !” 

“* ¢ A foine upstandin’ man like you,’ ” continued her father, taking 
not the slightest notice of the interruption, “ ‘ wants someone to be 
lookin’ after the house now that herself’s dead——’ ” 

“Troth an’ she isn’t dead more nor a month, and it’s a shame 
for him to be looking for another so soon, so it is.” 

*“* Ay, sure it was the ‘ Month’s Mind’ they had for her in the 
chapel that put it into me head. Only a month dead!” he went 
on with ineffable contempt, “ sure an’ isn’t she as dead as ever she'll 
be? Well, no matther. ‘I’m glad you mintioned the subject, 
Dinnis Murphy, ses he, mighty perlite, ‘ for it’s meself was wantin’ to 
spake to yer about yer daughter Julia, the wan,’ ses he, ‘that’s cook 
wid Mrs. Caulfield there beyant. They do be tellin’ me,’ ses he, 
‘that she’s a great woman intoirely to rare pigs an’ chickens, an’ half 
the hins is lookin’ hatch, an’ that woman I have is no good at all’” 

“Ts it young pigs, and hins lookin’ hatch?” asked Julia, leaning 
forward with sudden interest. 

Her father stooped down, ostensibly to knock the ashes out of 
his pipe, but in reality to conceal a grin of satisfaction at having at 
last succeeded in arousing Julia’s attention. The action occupied 
less than a minute, and when he raised his face it was as impassive 
as ever. 
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“¢ An’ there’s me best cow will be after calvin’ in less nor a fort- 
night,’ ses he, ‘an’ who’s to milk her an’ rare the calf sorra a knowdo 
I know.’” 

“* Awhat do I care for his ould cow and his calf? Let him milk 
them himself, for he’ll not get me to do it for him.” 

She need not have spoken—beyond drawing his stool a little 
nearer to her, and speaking still more impressively, the old man 
showed no sign of having heard her. 

“Well, I made the best bargain I could for yer. ‘ Pether,’ ses I, 
‘there isn’t a betther girl in all the County Meath nor me daughter 
Julia, an’ Mr. an’ Mrs. Caulfield has a terrible grate wish for her. 
She’s not to say a beauty, an’ she’s lost an odd tooth or two’” (here 
he glanced at her to see how she took this disparagement of her 
personal attractions, but beyond drawing down her lip to conceal 
the ravages of time she appeared quite unconscious of it), “ ‘ but,’ ses 
I, ‘ she’s studdy an’ settled, and there isn’t a wan can howld a candle 
to her for rarin’ chickens an’ pigs, an’ young stock, or anny other 
kind of fowl—but,’ ses I, ‘ she’ll be expectin’ you to keep a sarvint to 
help her in the house an’ outside, for she’s been used to her comforts 
an’ she’ll make you the same.’ ‘Done wid you, me boy,’ ses he, 
houldin’ out his hand. An’ thin we sphit on our hands, an’ we shuk 
hands an it—an’ whin I makes a bargain I’d like to see the woman, 
or the man ayther, would make me go back on it.” 

“ But J made no bargain,” protested Julia. 

“ An’ who iver axed you to make a bargain?” inquired her father 
contemptuously. ‘“Amn’t I yer father? An’ who should know 
betther nor me what’s for yer good? I was to send you worrd that 
Pether Brady will be comin’ here to have spache wid ye the night, 
an’ ye may as well give him the good answer at wance an’ be done 
wid yer nonsense.” 


“ Well Julia, what did your father say to you last night?” asked 
Mrs. Caulfield when she entered the kitchen the following morning. 
Julia looked down, and plucked nervously at her apron-string. 

“Sure it was.no good my going at all, ma’am. He won't listen 
to a word I say. He ses he’s passed his word to Peter Brady, and 
where’s the use of talking about it? He says Peter will be wanting 
me at onest, for the woman he has is no good at all, but he will keep 
her on for a sarvint for me. And Peter wants to get married 2’ 
Sunday week so as I'll get in on the ways of the place before the cow 
calves. Did ever you hear the like of that impidence, ma’am ?” 

“But did you see Brady himself? What did he say?” 
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“Oh, yes, ma’am, I seen him sure enough,” and Julia wiped her 
eyes with her apron and swallowed down a sob. “ He's just the 
livin’ image of them figures they make with hay and an ould coat 
and stick up in the pitater fields to frighten the crows—only he had 
a better coat on. I think he got it to bury his wife in.” 

‘** He surely did not want to bury his wife in his new coat!” said 
Mrs. Caulfield laughing, and Julia, whose sense of humour was 
strongly developed, joined in so heartily that for a time her troubles 
were forgotten. But it was only for a minute. Mrs. Caulfield was 
determined to settle matters one way or another. “Tell me plainly 
whether you intend to marry Brady or not,” she said with some 
impatience. “If you have made up your mind to do so I must look 
out for another cook, and you have given me very little time.” 

“*T don’t want to marry him, ma’am, but sure what can I do? 
I can’t go aginst me father—I always done what he told me. I'd 
rather live wid Phil Lynch in wan of them labourers’ cottages by 
the side of the road, than wid that ould Brady in his grand farm 
house wid all his pigs and chickens.” 

“Well then, tell your father so; or, better still—the master is 
away, so I can spare you for a night—suppose you go and consult 
your married sister at Navan. The car is going to Kells, and will 
take you to the station. You can talk it over quietly with her and 
come back in the afternoon.” 

Julia was delighted, and started for Kells, but, to her mistress’s 
surprise, returned home the same evening. 

“ Why, Julia, back again! Did you not go to Navan?” 

* Ah, where was the good of goin’, ma’am? Who did I meet in 
Kells but me father an’ that ould sketch, an’ they kep’ me talkin’ till 
I was late for the train, an’ thin I met Florry Boylan, and she was 
tellin’ me abcut her sister Katie’s marriage ‘i 

“Ts Katie Boylan going to be married? She cannot be very 
young now.” 

“Indeed no, ma’am, she’s a good bit oulder nor me ; but this is 
how it was. Father Grady had a match made for her wid James 
Meehan, an’ they thought she was gettin’ the world an’ all because 
he has a farm, though it’s not as big as Brady’s by ten acres. Well, 
Katie is a good forty year old, an’ James is a good ten year younger, 
but what did that matter so long as she had the money? So it was 
a week last Sunday me brave boy James and Father Grady goes to 
Mrs. Boylan’s house, an’ they had a grand tea laid out an’ iverything 
in style. James an’ Katie was sent out to walk in the garden to 
make acquaintance till Father Grady and the family settled about 
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her fortune. Well, to make a long story short, they fell out for a 
hunderd pounds. Father Grady sayin’ James could not take her for 
less, as he had two sisters living wid him who wouldn't lave for less 
nor fifty aich, an’ Mrs. Boylan sayin’ she hadn’t that much money 
to give. So James an’ Katie was called in, an’ James said he liked 
her well, an’ did his best to get Florrie to spake to her mother for 
them.” 

“And what did Florrie say?” asked Mrs. Caulfield, as Julia 
paused for want of breath. 

“ Florrie tould him straight out that she would do no such thing. 
If her mother was to give the money to Katie, she and her two 
brothers would expect the same, an’ where was they to get four 
hunderd pounds she’d like to know. So that was the end of it. 
Florrie tould me she heard there was a matchmaker down below 
Athboy that thought he had a girl for him.” 

“And what does Katie say ?” 

“She does not say much; Florrie tould me Father Grady is 
goin’ to speak to Peter Brady for her. She has a matter of thirty 
pounds, an’ her mother says she will give her a calf as well to make 
up for the disappointment about James Meehan. That’s why me 
father is in such a hurry for me to settle wid Brady, for fear he would 
change his mind. And,” she added, drawing herself up with 
conscious pride, “ an’ he’ll take me widout a halfpenny !” 

“So I suppose it is all settled for you to marry him?” 

“Yes, ma’am. They took me to the hotel and gave me the 
grandest tea iver you seen, an’ they wouldn’t let me go till I had 
consented to marry him. After that they brought me home here to 
the gate on a car, an’ the weddin’ is to be a Sunday week——” 

“To be in time for the cow?” asked Mrs. Caulfield. 

** An’ I must be lavin’ you a Saturday week (sob)—an’ indade it’s 
sorry I am to be puttin’ you about like that (sob), for you’ve been 
the kind mistress to me (sob—sob), but I can’t go aginst me 
father !” 

Here Julia’s sobs checked her utterance, and she fled precipi- 
tately to the kitchen. 


A month later Mrs. Caulfield went to pay her promised visit to 
the bride. 

Skebeg Farm House stands a little way back from a high road, 
from which it is separated by a high hawthorn hedge. Substantially 
built, though with no attempt at external decoration, Julia had 
already contrived to give it an air of comfort such as it had never 
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before possessed. Some straggling roses and honeysuckles had 
been nailed against the wall, and an undergrowth of weeds had been 
cleared away from under the lilacs and laburnums which grew near 
the house. Mrs. Caulfield’s quick eye noted the general smartening 
up that the place had undergone, but her attention was immediately 
claimed by Julia herself, who hastened to welcome her former 
mistress and to help her to alight from her car. 

““Won’t you come in, ma’am?” she asked, unnecessary as she 
knew the question to be. “It’s glad I am to see you, though it’s 
only a poor place to be bringing you to,” she added, with suppressed 
pride in spite of her disparagement. 

“ Of course I’m coming in. You must show me your new house, 
and I want particularly to see that calf, and all your fowl.” 

“ Bridgit !” Julia called imperatively to the “ girl,” who might be 
any age from forty to fifty, “‘ Bridgit, go round to the yard an’ bring 
round the red calf, an’ the two cows, an’ then wet the tay for Mrs. 
Caulfield’s coachman, an’ when he has done, hurroosh up all the hins, 
an’ the turkeys, an’ the ducks, an’ the geese, to show to the 
mistress.” 

““Won’t you come in, ma'am? Himself was real sorry he 
couldn’t be in, but he had to go to the fair of Kells with some pigs 
he had to sell. But maybe he'll be back before you go.” 

“ Well, Julia,” said Mrs. Caulfield, when—having partaken of an 
excellent tea, and been shown the house and all the live stock— 
she prepared to take her leave, “I am delighted to see you looking 
so well and happy. Your marriage has not turned out so badly 
after all.” 

“Indeed no, ma’am. Me father was not so far out when he said 
he knowed best what was for me good. Brady gives me me way in 
everything, and is pleasant and agreeable, an’ what more would I 
want? I was near breaking me heart when I wasn’t let marry Phil 
Lynch ; an’ if I had, where would I be now at all? He couldn’t a’ 
kep’ me in soap !” 

A. H. SINGLETON. 
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THE WIVES OF WILLIAM THE 
SILENT. 


OMPARISONS, if generally odious, are sometimes interesting 
and instructive. Philip II.- of Spain, the most patiently 
malignant monarch that ever ruled, and who, after plotting and 
carrying out more murders, secret or otherwise, than perhaps any 
ruler in civilised Europe, met a frightful death with the calm of 
Christian resignation, had one point in common with his indomitable 
adversary, William the Silent: he entered four times into the 
matrimonial bond. These two men, so widely different in aim and 
principle, had one like characteristic: each knew his own mind and 
the object he meant to attain. Philip’s avowed policy was to suppress 
or to kill Orange. It was impossible to achieve the first, but after 
much perseverance, bribing and offering of huge rewards, the assas- 
sination-of “ Father William,” at Delft, was accomplished. 

Orange’s resolve was to free the Netherlands from the Spanish 
yoke. Such of the provinces as were willing to be freed he eventually 
liberated, but the others slid back to their old allegiance, the 
antagonism of race and creed being too strong for Belgium’s idea of 
liberty to be the same as that of Holland and of the immortal 
founder of the Dutch Republic. 

When one reads Mr. Motley’s absorbing history, with its record 
of the years of storm and stress through which William of Orange 
passed, something seems lacking; we would like to know more 
about the family life of that pure-minded patriot. It comes rather 
as a shock to the average reader to learn that William was four times 
married, besides forming, during his first widowhood, a short-lived 
alliance with Eve Elliver, who became the mother of that notable 
‘seaman, Justinus de Nassau. Eve was afterwards married to a civic 
worthy, and the one son of her sud rosé union with Orange was 
brought up and honourably provided for by his father. 

William’s first marriage was arranged by the Emperor Charles V. 
(the persons chiefly interested not being consulted in the matter) 
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when his favourite protégé was but eighteen ; the Count de Buren, 
one of Charles's favourite warriors, asking no greater reward for his 
military services than that the Emperor would give him the Prince 
of Orange for a son-in-law. 

William married a second time from political motives; a third, 
because, forsaken by an adulterous consort, he found his loneliness 
intolerable; and a fourth, probably because domestic life had 
become a necessity and the six tiny daughters of the beloved 
Charlotte de Bourbon needed a mother’s care. 

Although the patriot prince never strikes us as a very ardent 
lover, he was an admirable husband, for three of the four alliances 
seem to have been perfectly happy. It was not William’s fault that 
his second marriage ended in disastrous failure; the patience and 
philosophy with which he met the private and public indignity Anna 
of Saxony showered upon him annoyed and perhaps slightly dis- 
gusted his friends. Count Horn, whom we can imagine at no time 
inclined to humour the vagaries of the fair sex, openly expressed his 
surprise that the Prince could so calmly endure the insulting language 
his young wife addressed to him in company. He probably con- 
trasted the behaviour of the girlish termagant with that of Orange’s 
first wife, the gentle Anne of Egmont, as she bent over the, little one 
at whose baptism Horn was present, and who survived its regal 
christening so short a time. 

Anne of Egmont, the Count de Buren’s heiress and daughter, 
was of the same age as her consort, being eighteen at the time of her 
marriage. From the scanty records left she appears to have been 
a sensible, gentle, and affectionate wife. Only a small proportion of 
her six years of married life was passed in her husband’s society. In 
more than one of his letters William expresses his regret that he is 
compelled to be so constantly in camp, when he would prefer to 
enjoy Anne’s companionship. 

As the youthful chatelaine of a princely establishment, the young 
Princess of Orange comported herself with the dignity becoming the 
wife of the first grandee in the Netherlands. Like poorer women, 
she had the joy and sorrow of maternity; one child died, while a 
girl and boy lived—Philip William, Count de Buren, that unfortunate 
eldest son of Orange who was kidnapped by Philip, and Marie de 
Nassau, many of whose delightful letters, reflecting her warm heart 
and dutiful nature, still survive. 

It is hardly possible either of these children can have remembered 
their youthful mother with any distinctness, Philip William being 
four and Marie only two years of age when Anne died. William, 
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hurrying home from his mission at Frankfort in connection with the 
coronation of the Emperor Ferdinand, in consequence of the news 
he had received of his wife’s indisposition, found her desperately ill. 
A few days later she died, greatly to her young husband’s distress, 
a fever being the immediate consequence. 

One wonders whether Anne’s death was to any extent attributable 
to the taking of overmuch medicine, for a letter from William is 
still extant advising her not to take too much physic, “as it is very 
weakening.” Like later-day folk, the Netherlanders doubtless had 
their Beecham and their Cockle. 

There is no assumption on the part of William the Silent’s 
biographers that he was deeply in love with Anne of Egmont. He 
probably accepted her, very much as a matter of course, as one of 
the many good things that at that time fell naturally to his lot, and 
was thankful accordingly. It is evident that the youthful pair were 
very good friends ; that Anne entered with interest into her husband’s 
affairs, and that Orange regarded her with respect and affection. 
How often, in the dark time that came, must he have looked back 
on those brief married years as a halcyon period, when as yet his 
trust in the monarch who became his mortal enemy was undisturbed ! 

It was not until some months after the gentle Anne had slipped 
away from life that William of Orange earned his name of the 
Silent, so that during his first youthful experience of matrimony 
he was free from the shadow of the infamous secret imparted to 
him by the French King. But after his cognisance of the under- 
standing between Henry of France and Philip of Spain to massacre 
the Huguenots *‘as soon as convenient,” William’s views of life 
altered, and he emerged from the forest of Vincennes, not the 
careless grandee who had entered it, but a self-contained, quietly 
resolute man. Although he could not then foresee to its full extent 
the lifelong struggle between Philip and himself, it was not in the 
nature of one naturally so astute and cautious to delay placing 
himself in as advantageous a position as possible, and one of the 
first moves on the board was to contract a politically good marriage. 
William’s overtures to Christina of Lorraine being quietly burked 
by Philip in his characteristically Judas Iscariot fashion, the young 
widower turned his attention to the Princess Anna of Saxony, only 
daughter of that Elector Maurice who put Charles V. to such 
ignominious flight, and earned the distinction of having caused the 
mighty Emperor to turn pale—a form of emotion that showed itself 
only twice in Charles’s life. That the match would not please 
Philip, Orange was aware; the most undutiful son in the world 
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(filial affection was not Philip’s strong point) would scarcely view 
with ccmplacence the marriage of the daughter of his father’s 
successful foe with the wealthiest noble in the Netherlands ; but 
Orange’s quiet determination and his genius for diplomacy were as 
marked in the man of twenty-eight as when his years numbered fifty. 

There was a great deal of squabbling between Anna’s grand- 
father, the Protestant Landgrave of Hesse, and the Elector Augustus, 
at whose court the young girl had been brought up after her 
mother’s second marriage ; the Landgrave strenuously objecting to 
a Catholic husband for Anna. In the end William had his way, 
doubtless no little aided by Anna’s falling violently in love with 
him, and “ what God had decreed,” to use the young lady’s forcible 
if not elegant expression, ‘‘the devil should not hinder.” Whether 
by the devil Anna indicated the Landgrave is not recorded. It is 
hardly to be supposed that Anna’s “fantastic fondness,” as Mr. 
Motley terms it, for Orange was fully reciprocated by its object, 
although he possibly liked her well enough ; but in years to come, 
when she shamed and insulted him before his fellows, he was as 
tender and patient with her as the most loving of husbands or 
fathers could have been. 

At the time of her marriage at Leipsic, which, on account of 
its magnificence, was the talk of half Europe, Anna was barely 
seventeen ; ugly and deformed, according to some writers, not 
ill-looking, but lame, according to others. She was certainly not 
wanting in intelligence, and the smirking self-satisfied face that 
looks from the ample drapery by which it is enveloped, designed, 
no doubt, to hide her poor high shoulder, is not unpleasing. If 
Orange thought that in Anna he would find a second mother to 
his two children, he made a great mistake; the probability is that 
he never expected it. That, marriage of expediency or not, he 
meant to do his duty by Anna is manifest ; but when his relations 
with Philip and the Netherland State Council became strained, and 
anxiety pressed heavily upon him, Anna proved the reverse of a 
helpmate. She gave herself ludicrous airs at the Netherland Court, 
where her struggle for precedence with the unfortunate Countess 
of Egmont, who must have been at least fifteen years her senior, 
amused and diverted everyone. The fact was Anna had an 
overweening sense of her own importance, a peculiarity not un- 
common in those handicapped by a physical deformity ; her 
husband’s aims and pursuits did not concern her at all; she was 
wholly wrapped up in self. 

Anna has had scant mercy meted out to her by the historians 
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who mention her failings. “We are thankful,” Charles Kingsley 
somewhere remarks, “to find a writer who admits that Queen 
Elizabeth was once young,” and in Anna’s ultimate intemperance 
and her fatal lapse from wifely virtue her extreme youth at the 
time of her marriage is overlooked. Even the Prince of Orange, 
the man who had more right than any to complain of her out- 
rageous and publicly abusive tongue, urged, as a reason for that 
forbearance which gave his enemies a handle to brand him with 
pusillanimity, that he hoped discretion would come with age. The 
spectacle of a dignified and courtly husband being “shrewed” in 
public by a young wife is not a pretty one. 

Anna was at first very fond of her bridegroom, and expressed 
great happiness and contentment in her letters home: “no girl was 
ever so happy as she”; but she was incapable of understanding 
Orange’s high and comprehensive nature. She was, without doubt, 
intensely jealous of anything that took his attention away from her ; 
where a different type of woman would have been proud and 
happy to assist him in his enterprises, even if she could not quite 
understand them, and to have felt herself of use, Anna took deep 
offence. Her self-esteem and selfishness were so abnormal that 
nothing but a degrading servility on her consort’s part would have 
conduced to peace. When a wife makes so astounding a statement 
as the one attributed to-her, that a Nassau was only fit to be her 
lackey, there can have been small chance of happiness. 

From a very early period of her married life, Anna must have 
resented Orange’s increasing absorption in the difficulties that beset 
the Netherlands, but perhaps one of the causes (other than her 
incipient lunacy) of the senseless and bitter antagonism she after- 
wards manifested towards him is to be found in the circumstances 
under which her first child was born. Ata time when she would 
naturally expect Orange to evince some personal solicitude on her 
behalf, he was unfortunately, so far as his own future happiness was 
concerned, absent in Germany. 

Although these private negotiations with the German Princes 
were of paramount importance to him, as he looked forward to the 
coming struggle with Philip, Orange doubtless expected to accom- 
plish his mission before Anna became a mother. It is to be pre- 
sumed, from the fact of the child being baptized immediately after 
birth, and from its brief existence, that Anna was prematurely 
overtaken by the pains of motherhood. Many a wiser and more 
loving woman would have felt herself aggrieved, temporarily at least, 
at her husband’s absence on such an all-important occasion, but 
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Anna was neither wise nor loyally loving. Moreover, she was only 
eighteen. Or had she become aware of the existence of the little 
Justinus, who was destined to do such good service to the Netherlands ? 

Perhaps, either from her slightly deformed frame or other physio- 
logical cause, Anna’s brain was unbalanced by the strain of maternity, 
for in May 1564 Orange was overheard confiding his conjugal 
troubles to the Regent Margaret. His wife, he said, was leading a 
strangely morbid existence, remaining for fifteen days at a time in 
her room, it being her habit, during these long fits of sulks, to have 
the shutters closed and candles kept burning. It is to be hoped 
that the Duchess, herself an affectionate mother of the son who was 
destined to be Orange’s most successful enemy, gave William some 
homely advice and attributed Anna’s vagaries to a physical cause, 
rather than to bad temper. About six months after the conversation 
with the Regent, Anna’s third child was born (there was already one 
little occupant of the nursery, Anna, born the previous year), but 
the baby, Maurice, lived only three months. 

In 1565, shortly after the infant’s death, Anna became so tire- 
some that her uncle, the Elector, had to be brought on the scene, 
and she promised to behave better. Although she grumbled 
incessantly at having to live in the Netherlands, she had in reality 
no mind to be sent back to Germany without the appanage of a 
husband. In the autumn of the subsequent year we have a curious 
glimpse of the Princess Anna at a dinner-party given by Orange, to 
which Sir Thomas Gresham was invited, “ drinking a carouse with 
her husband and all the borde to the Queen of England’s 
[Elizabeth’s] majestie.” 

At this especial banquet, Orange “carvid” all dinner-time for 
Sir Thomas, and that worthy returned the Prince’s hospitality by 
inviting him and his consort (then aged twenty-two), as well as 
Count Louis of Nassau, to dinner the next day, when the troubled 
state of affairs in Antwerp was freely discussed. One wonders 
whether on this occasion Anna showed her dislike to Count Louis 
as openly as she expressed it later. That merry, intrepid chevalier, 
whom she alleged “ she could not abide,” may have ventured to give 
his quarrelsome sister-in-law more than one piece of his mind 
regarding her wifely duty. During the series of banquets and 
entertainments given during these troublous years, Orange’s heart 
must have been so heavy for the people whose cause he had made 
his own that Anna’s ill-temper, and the public naggings so exas- 
perating to Count Horn, would seem to him a minor evil. 

Anna never appears in a favourable light. To make the best of 
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misfortune was not in her nature, and when a year or so later, after 
Orange’s notable quelling of the Antwerp mob which “in no wise 
contented the King,” he found he was no longer safe in the Nether- 
lands, Anna suggests the naughty, screaming child, who has to be 
dragged away. That her husband’s life was in danger—amply 
proved later by the murders of Egmont and Horn—was no concern 
of hers, and there are indications that, soon after William had 
accepted his brother John’s hospitality and settled at Dillenburg 
with a court of a hundred and fifty persons, something very like 
a row ensued between the patriot and his insolent young wife. He 
asserted himself to the extent of forbidding Anna to leave him, at 
least in her present condition (his former experience was not thrown 
away), and at Dillenburg, with Orange’s mother, his married and un- 
married sisters and brothers, Anna had to remain. A friendly good- 
natured woman would have made herself happy, or at least striven 
for contentment, but Anna now proclaimed herself as unreasonably 
fond of the Netherlands as, while she lived there, she detested them. 
She cannot have been a welcome addition to the Nassau family. 
Like other people of repellent manners, she complained of want of 
courtesy to herself—that the ladies did not visit her in her apart- 
ment. This last can scarcely have been the case when Maurice was 
born in the middle of the following September—a time when 
Orange must have been sorely depressed at hearing of the arrest and 
imprisonment of Count Egmont, with whose countess Anna had 
contested so ludicrously for precedence at the Regent’s Court. 
Egmont and Horn, Bakkerzeel and Antony van Straalen, left their 
prison for the scaffold, and the Silent’s lifelong struggle with Philip 
the Scribbler began in earnest. 

Anna would neither understand her husband nor sympathise 
with him. She was a terrible scold, quite Scotch in her capacity for 
railing at her guidman, and the very uselessness of her shrieking 
increased its flow. Miss Putnam, in a chapter devoted to Anna of 
Saxony in her “ William the Silent,” a book for which students 
of history should be profoundly thankful, sums up the poor thing’s 
feelings with a womanly and gentle hand. “It was no easy situa- 
tion,” she writes in reference to Anna’s life at Dillenburg, “for the 
most unselfish of people, the most devoted of wives. Only a woman 
so ardently interested in her husband’s schemes that every other 
consideration was subordinate could have borne it patiently. Anna 
of Saxony was none of these.” 

Mr. Motley is contemptuously bitter concerning her ; but it was 
not so easy to understand William the Silent three hundred years 
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ago as itis now. The mildest the American historian can say of 
Anna is that she was almost a lunatic from the beginning. He 
makes no allowance for physical defect. Mr. Harrison is less harsh 
and credits Anna with a fair amount of intelligence, although he 
makes the assertion that while at Cologne she abandoned herself to 
vice and intrigue. It was hard, after all, from Anna’s point of view, 
that her jewels and property should be absorbed in a cause she 
despised, but it does not excuse her disloyal conduct in writing on 
the subject to Alva, her husband’s uncompromising enemy. Still 
more to be reprehended are the unwifely arguments she used to 
substantiate her claim. About this time the unhappy woman took 
to “making light of the word of God,” and the madness which 
darkened her last years began to reveal itself in lack of self-control. 
Anna was naturally inclined to alcoholism: one of her complaints 
against the Dillenburg household was that she could not get a glass 
of common beer or wine , but, as the Netherland nobles were past- 
masters in the art of carrying many bottles, it is hardly surprising 
that Anna (with perhaps many other ladies whose names have not 
achieved any unenviable notoriety) acquired the habit. Her ex- 
citable brain was easily affected, and, as she drank half a gallon of 
wine daily, sweetened with a pound of sugar (from which we may 
reasonably infer she liked her potations hot and strong), small wonder 
that her reason suffered and her native bad temper became worse. 
At last Anna contrived to get away from the Dillenburg she so 


loathed, and, taking- her children and a posse of servants with her, © 


she set up an extravagant household at Cologne. Here her fifth 
child, Emilia, was born. After the birth of this little one, who in- 
herited her mother’s self-will, Anna and her husband drifted farther 
apart than ever. William’s patience with her, his dignified and 
tender appeals to her to return to him, “to comfort him as only a 
wife could,” stamp him as one of the kindest and most forbearing of 
men. Anna’s replies to his letters were outrageously impudent, 
and their tone proves conclusively that she was a most quarrelsome 
and unreasonable person. She seems to have thought herself 
desperately ill-used—probably her insane jealousy of the Nassau 
family had much to do with the notion, and at last the long-suffering 
husband’s endurance came to an end. 

Such affection as Anna had to bestow she now gave elsewhere, and 
with one exception—when she wanted to obtain money—she had 
invariably refused to accede to William’s request that she would 
meet him. Then followed the discovery of her guilty amour with 
John Rubens. Anna strenuously protested her innocence ; but, 
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besides a letter from her to her lover that conclusively established 
her guilt, her evil passion bore a living proof in the shape of a child 
that the Nassaus naturally repudiated. 

When the incriminating letter fell into William's hands, he at 
once took steps to remove his children from their mother, and they 
were sent to live at Dillenburg under the care of the kind, sensible 
Count John of Nassau. The worthy count’s bump of philoprogeni- 
tiveness must have been abnormally large, for the Dillenburg 
mansion was a huge nursery. Anna was kept in a house outside its 
precincts and went from bad to worse. She drank, raved, and 
swore, beat her servants with her fists when no other convenient 
weapon was handy, and, now and then lapsing into tears and sanity, 
would wish herself dead. Orange had repudiated her—he could do 
no other—in 1571. From “ma mie” she had become ced/e de Saxe, 
and she was, to use his own expression, dead to him. 

After remaining three years under the care of Count John, whose 
comely face she probably scratched more than once, Anna was 
handed back to her own relations. At the end of the five years, 
during which the words “ home” and “ wife” had no meaning for him, 
or were full of bitter mockery, William had decided to marry again. 
Severai «vangelical authorities having pronounced Anna’s divorce 
perfectly justifiable, steps were taken to remove her from her dwelling 
near the Dillenburg mansion, where her presence was no longer 
desirable, and after much letter-writing the Elector once more took 
charge of the niece he had been so glad to see married. There isa 
painful suspicion of truth in Anna’s assertion, in a letter written 
after her guilty connection with Rubens was discovered, that, at the 
time of her marriage, there had been no one to look after the 
interests of a young girl, except the Landgrave. It is characteristic 
of her one-sided way of looking at things that she was more deeply 
set on the match than anyone save the bridegroom himself. Had 
she emulated in the smallest degree her husband’s patience, or his 
endeavours to make the best of an insuperable incompatibility of 
disposition, the name of Anna of Saxony might have descended to 
posterity as that of one worthy the love of William the Silent. 

Once again in the Elector’s care, Anna, whose wits by this time 
had almost gone, was treated with appalling brutality. It is to be 
hoped that her rapidly darkening mind rendered her comparatively 
heedless of her surroundings. She was confined in a room from 
which the light God gives to all His creatures was excluded : in plain 
English, a dungeon. - Did it ever, we wonder, occur to the fitful 
memory of this distressful creature how, years before, she had 
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wilfully shut herself away from the sunlight, and scorned in sulky 
silence the kindness of the man who tried to love her? Did she, in 
those black horrible hours that spread to weeks and then to months 
and years, yearn vainly for the protecting arms of the husband she 
deemed only fit to be her lackey? Starvation would have curtailed 
her suffering, but her meals were passed to her through a grating in 
the wall. From this same aperture proceeded at intervals the voice 
of a preacher who expounded the word of God to the hapless lunatic, 
and doubtless exhorted her to forgive her enemies. One longs to 
kick that holy man. Well might Anna exclaim with David, “ Let 
me fall into the hands of God rather than of man”! 

For nearly three years Anna lived thus, and died raving mad at 
the age of thirty-three. 

Whatever the failings of Anna may have been, they were terribly 
expiated. She was a woman (brought up, presumably, without a 
mother’s care) of unbridled self-esteem and obstinacy, hating her 
husband as only a small nature can hate a large one; but, as the 
sad record draws to a close, pity for her perverseness and horror 
at her brutally cruel punishment predominate over every other 
feeling. 

The last few years during which Anna bore the honoured title of 
Princess of Orange had been the darkest of the many dark years 
that fell to the lot of William the Silent. He was no longer the 
gay young seigneur, whose almost royal wedding with the great 


Elector’s daughter had made him the cynosure of all eyes, but a 


lonely exile. A wanderer in Germany and France, he at last settled 
in Holland, determined, as he wrote after a series of heart-breaking 
defeats, to make his sepulchre there. For years there had been no 
place in which he could safely stay, and his dearest friends were no 
longer near to help or cheer him. Egmont, whom he loved so 
faithfully, and Horn had been beheaded by the tyrant whose hand 
they loyally kissed. Hoogstraaten, the fiery and plucky little Count 
who had been associated with Orange in the government of Antwerp, 
had escaped the scaffold by the mortal ending of an apparently 
trivial wound ; Count Berghen, dying from a broken heart or from 
Philip’s poison, had never returned from Spain, where his fellow 
envoy, Baron Montigny, Horn’s younger brother, had been secretly 
garotted by Philip; and as Orange looked around, or listened 
vainly for the once familiar voices, his loneliness must have been 
well-nigh intolerable. Of his four gallant brothers only the large- 
hearted, faithful John remained, a father to William’s children as 
well as his own. 
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Adolphus had fallen in Louis’ disastrously successful fight at 
Helliger-Zee. Although the charming and beloved Louis lived for 
some years to be his brother’s right hand, to comfort and solace him 
with his loyal affection, yet now that best-beloved of all, in company 
with the youngest darling of the Nassau family, Henry, had gone 
down in the midst of the fight at Mook and lay in a bloody and 
unknown grave. ‘The anxious letters written by William were never 
to be answered. Whether he entirely recovered from the shock 
occasioned by the loss of the chivalrous Louis is doubtful. The 
affection existing between the Nassau brothers was of the highest 
type, and the callousness with which Anna of Saxony viewed her 
husband’s heart-breaking bereavements, reproaching where she should 
have sympathised and repelling where she should have sheltered and 
loved, proves her a woman of singularly unlovable nature. 

At last, when Anna was ce//e de Saxe, William married again, 
much to Count John’s horror. In one of his many wanderings, 
William had met, at the court of the Elector Palatine, Charlotte de 
Bourbon, daughter of the Duc de Montpensier. The young lady 
was an escaped nun. After being forced into a convent under the 
canonical age, and raised when a mere girl to the rank of Abbess, 
she had openly avowed the reformed faith, and, leaving the convent 
in company with two other nuns, fled for protection to her uncle, 
the Elector Palatine. All her father’s efforts to induce her to return 
to the convent and the Catholic religion failed, and she met her fate 
in the interesting personality of William the Silent. Whether a look 
or a chance word revealed to each the noble soul of the other is not 
improbable ; it is certain that until the time William formally 
proposed marriage they had not seen each other for years, and 
perhaps not half a dozen times altogether. It is thus evident that 
William had been greatly impressed by Charlotte, and that the young 
lady loved him deeply, in spite of his middle age and incipient 
baldness. 

The projected alliance raised a storm of opposition, amidst 
whose raging billows William, true to his motto, was calm. 
Mademoiselle de Bourbon was willing to make a very bad match 
from a worldly point of view, and William to make a worse, 
St. Aldegonde was sent to fetch the bride, poor Count John begging 
him at least to try to delay the marriage for a little while, if he 
could not altogether prevent it: but at this juncture St. Aldegonde 
was William’s best man, and he executed his mission as the friend 
of the bridegroom should. He brought Charlotte to Brill, where she 
was received by William, and the wedding festivities were held at 
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Dort, dancing being conspicuous by its absence. William had five 
children living, his eldest daughter, Marie (Anne of Egmont’s second 
child), a delightfully motherly girl, being only six or seven years 
younger than her step-mother. 

And now, for seven too swiftly rolling years, the love and fidelity 
of. one of the most charming women of that or any other age 
solaced William in his toils and anxieties. Charlotte never seems 
to have required anything for herself; William’s friends were her 
friends, his aims hers, and she loved the children of Anne of Saxony, 
and the bright companionable daughter of Anne of Egmont, because 
they were William’s children, too. It is not possible to conceive of 
a higher nature, or one more free from petty jealousy, than that of 
Charlotte de Bourbon, and at last the whole family with the exception 
of the unfortunate Philip William, who was still held by Philip of 
Spain, were together. An expression of Charlotte’s, in one of her 
letters to Juliana de Stolberg, shows how gladly she had taken up 
her new responsibilities. ‘ We are happy,” she writes to her mother- 
in-law, “ with our big and little children.” She writes to William, 
during one of his necessary absences (the tide of affairs had tem- 
porarily turned, and he was fast becoming the most popular man in 
the Netherlands), for instructions on some trivial matter connected 
with their home, and then she writes again, afraid she has troubled 
him unnecessarily—like many another loving and anxious wife. “I 
break your head, monsieur,” she exclaims piteously, ‘with my 
questions, but I only want to do exactly as you would like.” She 
continually requests him not to expose himself to danger—the Prince 
having become so used to live in an atmosphere of threatened 
assassination as to take small precaution for his own safety. 

Three years after his marriage with Anna of Saxony, William’s 
palatial home had been notorious for its misery ; now, under far 
different circumstances, his domestic life was well-nigh perfect. 
Count John, who had been so depressed at the projected marriage 
with Charlotte, was charmed with his new sister-in-law when once 
he came into personal contact with her as the chatelaine of Orange’s 
household and the mother of his children. He openly expressed 
his thankfulness for the good wife God had given his brother. 
Charlotte, on her part, was much taken with honest John, and, 
when occasion permitted, liked a sisterly chat with him. John 
was no doubt much relieved to find the four young people, who 
had been his care for years, so happy with their kind and sensible 
step-mother. His own family eventually numbered twenty-four, 
and by this time he must have had such an appreciable number 
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of little Williams, Georges, and Julianas scampering about the 
Dillenburg mansion that he could well spare William’s four children, 
dearly as he loved them and they him. It is interesting to note 
that Anna of Saxony’s daughter Anna eventually married John’s 
son, the redoubtable William Lewis. 

Charlotte’s ideally happy life lasted only seven years, six of 
which were each marked by the birth of a daughter. Her health 
seems to have been delicate ; she was ailing for three months after 
the birth of her first child, and her death was the result of a shock 
coming a few weeks after confinement. So highly strung and 
affectionate a creature must have been peculiarly sensitive to out- 
ward impressions, and Charlotte was always apprehensive lest 
anything should happen to the man in whose life she was bound 
up. When, in his triumphant progress through Brussels in 1577 
with his wife by his side, William was accidentally struck by a wad 
from a gun, she screamed aloud and instinctively threw her arms 
around him to protect him. It took the Prince some minutes to 
soothe her alarm and distress, distress that a few years later was 
redoubled, with fatal results to herself. 

Charlotte had one anxiety during the early part of her married 
life: was her union with William legal? Moral it certainly was, 
but none the less Charlotte must have had some misgiving as to 
the status of her children. The death of Anna of Saxony, in 
December 1577—the same year in which Charlotte’s second little 
girl was born—was a sensible relief to both parents. 

The seven years William and Charlotte lived together in love 
and harmony were the happiest of his life; it was while that pure 
and affectionate creature was by his side that he reached the height 
of his popularity. But tragedy, either in the shape of the death 
of his friends, or base ingratitude from the people for whom he 
gave his blood, stalked ruthlessly at William’s heels. Already, 
under the influence of the astute and ruthless Duke of Parma 
(son of that Regent Margaret to whom William, as a young man, 
confided his marital troubles with Anna of Saxony), much of 
William’s work was being slowly undermined, and Philip publicly 
offered a large reward to anyone who should kill “the great rebel.” 
The finishing of Orange was as dear to the royal murderer now as 
it had been in the days when Alva baited the net which caught 
Egmont and Horn and many smaller fish, whose names are hidden 
in musty documents, and whose bodies lie headless in their graves— 
true patriots, all. 

‘In March 1582, when Charlotte’s last little daughter was but 
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two months old, one of the many plots to kill the Prince was 
nearly successful. A man named Jaraguy, ostensibly presenting 
a petition, shot him in the neck as he was leaving the dining-hall 
in Antwerp. The Prince was momentarily stunned, believing that 
a piece of the ceiling had fallen down. Directly he realised what 
had happened, he called out, “ Do not kill the man; I forgive him 
my death.” The words came too late; Jaraguy was already dis- 
patched by the attendant gentlemen and servants. Charlotte 
rushed forward at the sound of the shot, and seeing Orange being 
assisted to his room—for now the injury began to tell—fainted with 
terror and physical weakness, and only recovered her senses to fall 
into swoon after swoon. Presently, by exerting the strong sense 
and resolution which were so marked in her fine character, she 
calmed herself, and in a few days had the relief of seeing her 
beloved consort in a fair way to recovery. All seemed going well 
for speedy restoration to health, when hemorrhage of so violent 
a nature supervened that death appeared imminent. The cicatrix 
which had formed on the wound gave way and the blood gushed 
forth in torrents. From the peculiar position of the wound tight 
bandaging had been impossible from the first, and the muzzle of 
the pistol had been so close to the Prince’s neck as to cauterise 
the orifice and prevent any great amount of bleeding. The scar 
thus formed now fell off and death seemed certain. For many 
days, a succession of attendants applied a thumb to the wound and 
it gradually healed. 

As Orange recovered, Charlotte sank of the fever that had 
seized her, and, exhausted with watching and the violent emotions 
to which she had been a prey, she died three days after the public 
thanksgiving for her husband’s recovery. One of the baby-girls 
was taken by the Duc de Montpensier, who had at last relented 
from his antagonistic attitude, and this child eventually became the 
Catholic Abbess of Poictiers. One wonders whether, had William 
lived to old age, his abnormal liberal-mindedness would have led 
him to consent to his daughter’s upbringing being conducted on 
such lines. 

Once more, then, the Prince was a widower, and once again he 
sought in marriage a lady with whom he had little personal acquaint- 
ance, and whom he had not seen since she was a bride of seventeen. 
Orange’s recollection of the gentle, graceful Louise de Téligny must 
have been singularly pleasing, and the firm, sweet, intellectual face 
that looks out of the old portrait frame of three hundred years ago 
shows a woman calculated to win and to retain affection. Not 
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quite a year after Charlotte de Bourbon’s death, Orange was quietly 
married to the widow of eight-and-twenty. Louise’s future life was 
destined to be no less tragic than her past. At the age of seventeen, 
the bride of a year, she had been both widowed and orphaned in the 
Bartholomew massacre, her husband, with her father, the Admiral de 
Coligny, both perishing in that hideous slaughter. Now, after eleven 
years of widowhood, she took up the thread of Charlotte de 
Bourbon’s responsibilities and proved herself in all respects worthy 
of her gifted predecessor. She faced the comparative discomfort 
of her Dutch home as cheerfully as Charlotte had done. To the 
refined Frenchwomen, the makeshift arrangements that occasionally 
characterised the patriot Prince’s household must have been 
intensely trying, and, by reason of her longer life, she was even 
more the mother of William’s many children than Charlotte de 
Bourbon. 

William’s fourth marriage provoked little comment on the part of 
the Nassau family—by this time Count John realised that his elder 
brother’s resolutions, once taken, were inflexible. The union lasted 
but fifteen months. Of its happiness there can be no doubt, or that 
William at fifty years of age inspired Louise with an affection as 
deep and as self-sacrificing as that of Charlotte de Bourbon. It is 
borne out by her lifelong devotion—extending over a period of 
thirty-six years—to his children’s interests. 

When Louise’s son was five months old, William the Silent was 
successfully “ finished” by an emissary of the persevering fanatic of 
Madrid. As in the previous atttempt at assassination, the shot was 
fired as William left the dining-room—this time in his house at Delft, 
and with fatal success. William died almost immediately in the 
arms of his wife and sister. There was no time for loving message 
or glance. His involuntary exclamation as the poisoned balls 
entered his body, ‘‘ My God, have mercy on my soul, have mercy 
on this poor people,” shows better than volumes of so-called proofs 
where the heart of the Silent was. A feeble gasp of “ Yes,” in answer 
to his sister’s distracted inquiry whether he put his trust in Jesus 
Christ, and the patriot passed away, leaving Louise de Téligny once 
more a widow. Surely, few lives have been so tragic as hers. 
Perhaps, as she knelt with that grey, dying head against her breast, 
she vowed to devote all her life and energies to the children of the 
man whose name she bore. 

The life of Louise is a volume by itself, but it is with the wife 
and not with the widow that this article deals. That two such 
women—it is vain to attempt to decide which was the purer, nobler, 
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or more highly gifted—should have loved the same man with such 
deep affection is one of the highest tributes to his character. 

By his four wives, William left three sons and nine daughters. 
Anne of Egmont’s children left no descendants ; perhaps it was 
fortunate that the unhappy Philip William died childless. Anne’s 
daughter, the charming and dutiful Marie, married, when thirty-nine 
years of age, Count Hohenlohe. Apparently, she left no living 
children, and if her husband was the “melancholy sot” Mr. Motley 
terms him, Marie’s married life must have been undeservedly sad. 
It lasted eleven years, and she survived her turbulent consort nearly 
ten. Of Anna of Saxony’s children, Anna died childless, Maurice 
never married, and Emilia wedded the son of the Pretender of 
Portugal, greatly to Maurice’s disgust. She left six daughters, and 
died a most melancholy person. The children of Charlotte de 
Bourbon and the son of Louise de Téligny are now represented 
by many of the reigning families of Europe, and the descendants 
of these two noble ladies have cause for thanksgiving. While 
the male line of William the Silent has died out, King Edward 
and the young Queen Wilhelmina are his worthy representatives 
through the female line. 


ELLIS PEYTON. 
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CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


PART VII. 


St. Martin’s Lane.—II. 


HEN Admiral Vernon, familiarly known among his sailors as 
“Old Grogram,” leapt into fame by his capture of the fort 
of Portobello with only six ships in 1739, his portrait “dangled from 
every signpost”! and his name was on every lip, while Peter 
Monamy painted the hero’s ship for a famous tavern of the day, as a 
sign. This was the “ Portobello,” a few doors north of the church 
in St. Martin’s Lane. The Admiral obtained his nickname through 
wearing a grogram (¢/offe 2 gros grains) cloak in foul weather. The 
British tar of the time afterwards transferred the abbreviated term 
“orog” to a mixture of rum, gin, or other spirituous liquor with 
water—because such a beverage was first introduced by the Admiral 
on board ship. The word has since attained an evil sense in being 
applied to a system by which the Inland Revenue is defrauded. 
The whisky bonder puts hot water into the empty cask and allows 
it to remain until all the alcohol has been extracted from the 
wood. 

Tom’s Coffee-house in St. Martin’s Lane seems to have stood 
between Chandos Street and May’s Buildings, on the east or less 
fashionable side. At all events, Elmes describes the Westminster Fire 
Assurance Office as having been originally started at Tom’s Coffee- 
house in St. Martin’s Lane,? and Mr. J. T. Smith, in his “ Nollekens 
and his Times,” * says that the Westminster Fire Office was first 
established “ between Chandos Street and May’s Buildings.” To 
the office of the ‘* Merchants’ Waterworks” for raising water belonged 

1 The Mirror (No. 82), Sat., Feb. 19, 1780. 

2 Topographical Dictionary, 1831. 

* Two vols. 1828, vol. ii. p. 237. Mr. Austin Dobson, however, says it was 


either in St. Peter’s Court or at its entrance. This would, of course, still be 
between the thoroughfares named by Smith, but on the opposite side. 
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three engines, one of which was a windmill in Tottenham Court 
Road fields, and later (in 1761) two water-mills turned by the 
common sewer, one at Tom’s Coffee-house in St. Martin’s Lane, 
and the other in Northumberland Street, then spoken of as “late 
Hartshorn Lane, in the Strand.” From these three engines issued 
three main pipes of six and seven inch bore, from which the 
neighbourhood of the places indicated was supplied with water.! 
At Tom’s Coffee-house were sold by auction by James Levi “several 
curious and useful Books ; consisting of Greek, Latin, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, &c., Books in Divinity, Philosophy, 
Philology, Physick, Anatomy, Chirurgery, Geography, History, 
Voyages, Mathematicks, Architecture, several Classicks in Usum 
Delphini and cum Notis variorum, and some of the French Journals,” 
which were catalogued under the title of ‘‘ Bibliotheca Schelta.” ? 

The court on the south side of the new Coliseum, formerly 
known as Taylor’s Buildings, leading into Bedfordbury, has been 
much narrowed by the encroachments of the monster pleasure 
resort. In Stow’s time it was known as Dawson’s Alley. 

The huge building known as the Coliseum is one of the most 
extraordinary edifices, in point of both exterior and interior, in 
London. It covers about an acre and a quarter of ground, that is 
the circus and music-hall combined, and its erection has led to 
alterations in the aspect of both what was at one time Taylor’s 
Buildings and May’s Buildings, and to the erasement of the Star and 
Garter, Black Horse, and other buildings. It is claimed for the stage - 
that it isthe largest and most perfectly equipped ever built. 

Charles Buildings, the second court on the right, disappeared 
at this time, but Turner’s Court, on the north side of the Coliseum, 
I think, remains. When Isaac Ware was a chimney-sweep in 
Charles Court, he must have had only his own pluck to console him 
with the possibilities of becoming proficient in the most exacting art 
of the architect. He was seen one day, by a gentleman who was 
passing, to be chalking houses on the front of Whitehall. This 
gentleman became his patron, educated him, and sent him to Italy. 
Then he edited “ Palladio,” and built the house, No. 6 Bloomsbury 
Square, where D’Israeli f2ve compiled his ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature.” 
He also built the town-house of the Earl of Chesterfield (since 
rebuilt) in South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square. In this 
magnificent mansion, the architect of which retained the stain of 
soot in his skin to the day of his death, might still be seen, until its 


1 London and its Environs, 1761, vol. iv., p."321. 
* Daily Advertiser, March 18, 1742. 
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pulling down, the favourite apartments of the Earl, furnished and 
decorated as he left them—and among the rest, what he had 
boasted of as “the finest room in London.” His spacious and 
beautiful library overlooked the finest private garden in London. 
The walls were covered halfway up with rich and classical stores of 
literature ; above the cases were, in close series, the portraits of 
eminent authors, French and English, with most of whom he had 
conversed ; over these, and immediately under the massive cornice 
extended all round in foot-long capitals the Horatian line : 


NUNC + VETERUM * LIBRIS + NUNC + SOMNO « ET + INERTIBUS + HORIS 
DUCERE + SOLICITZ + JUCUNDA «+ OBLIVIA + VITA. 


On the mantelpieces and cabinets stood busts of the ancient orators, 
interspersed with voluptuous vases and bronzes, antique or Italian, ~ 
and airy statuettes in marble or alabaster, of nude or semi-nude 
opera nymphs.! 

At the “ White Peruke,” three doors from May’s Buildings, Johr 
Vere, Corncutter, gives notice of attendance at the Rainbow Coffee- 
house, Cornhill, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, for “ cutting 
and curing of Corns, cutting of Nails, and also infallibly cures Warts 
of any kind, having great Skill therein.” ? 

May’s Buildings, between Nos. 40 and 41 St. Martin’s Lane, was 
built by one of the name of May in 1739. May himself, according 
to Smith’s “ Nollekens,” dwelt at No. 43, which, with the front 
ornamented with two pilasters supporting a cornice, Smith consi- 
dered one of the neatest specimens of architectural brickwork in 
London.? The Sutherland Arms, in May’s (afterward Great May’s) 
Buildings, was at the beginning of the century the favourite meeting- 
place of the Illustrious Society of Eccentrics, for whom an exclusive 
apartment was provided. Here they met “at least three hundred 
and sixty-five nights in the year.” Of this club, which met first at a 
tavern in Chandos Street (g. v.), and then at the Crown in Vinegar 
Yard, Drury Lane, Sheridan was a member, and Tom Rees was the 
landlord. The club is stated to have flourished so late as the 
middle of the nineteenth century. In 1815 it was a house, according 
to the “Epicure’s Almanack,” of a decidedly superior class, and 
noted for possessing the best waiter in London. It was much 
frequented by the eloquent Richard Lalor Sheil, by William 
Mudford, the editor of the “ Courier,” a man of logical and sarcastic 
power, and by “Pope Davis,” an artist, who, in later years, was a 

1 The Quarterly Review, No. 152, p. 484. 2 Jbid. July 15, 1742. 

* 1828, vol. ii. p. 237. 

VOL. CCXCIX. NO, 2095. G 
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great friend of the unfortunate Haydon. ‘Pope Davis” was 
so called from having painted, when in Rome, a large picture of 
the “ Presentation of the Shrewsbury family to the Pope.” 

It is hardly a just aspersion on the part of Allan Cunningham— 
reiterated by Mr. Austin Dobson in his “ Paladin of Philanthropy ” 
—to designate St. Martin’s Lane the “ Grub Street of the Arts,” and 
I am sure that the latter’s namesake, “the English Vandyck,” 
would disapprove, for, if he did not live in the Lane, he was buried 
in St. Martin’s Churchyard, and must have known Mytens and 
others who did. At all events it could hardly be applicable to the 
time when Reynolds, Roubiliac, Raimbach, Hone, Fuseli, &c., 
dwelt there. More accurately might May’s Buildings have been so 
designated, for it was here that the ‘‘ pot-boilers” were produced by 
those whose avocation was the equivalent of that of the literary 
hacks in what is now Milton Street, City. And on Mr. Dobson’s 
own showing there was in May’s Buildings a manufactory, according 
to Foote’s “Taste,” of sham Rembrandts and Ostades, “ which 
deceived the opulent amateur, and filled the pockets of the Puffs and 
Carmines of the day.” ! 

One of the most remarkable business firms in London is that of 
Messrs. J. W. Harrison and Sons at Nos. 45, 46 and 47 St. Martin’s 
Lane, and possibly, nay probably, it is a unique circumstance among 
the greater commercial houses of London that this establishment 
has been in the hands of the same family, from father to son, for six 
successive generations, having originated about the year 1745.? 
Messrs. Harrison were in Lancaster Court, on the south side of 
St. Martin’s Church, until 1828, and before settling in St. Martin’s 
Lane removed from Lancaster Court to Orchard Street. The 
printing of the Government newspaper, the famous “ London Gazette,” 
has been in the hands of the family for practically one hundred and 
thirty years. On the day when the news of the battle of the Alma 
reached England, September 30, 1854, the present head of the firm 
sat in his office in the afternoon when a messenger arrived from the 
Duke of Newcastle, the First Secretary of State for War, asking him 
to hasten to Downing Street, where the Duke was in temporary 
occupation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s rooms. 

Hastening back with the messenger, Mr. Harrison found the 


1 A Paladin of Philanthropy, 1899, p. 314. 

2 Messrs. Bayley & Co., the perfumers opposite, at No. 94, are older, dating 
as they do before 1739, but they cannot claim this /mea/ descent of the name from 
father toson. There is in fact no Bayley now, I think, in the firm. See further 
*¢ Cockspur Street.” 
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Duke in a state of great excitement. ‘ We have such glorious news,” 

said the Duke, explaining the nature of it. But the puzzle was how 

to make it known. Of course, it would be printed in the “‘ Gazette” ; 

but it was Saturday evening, and there were no papers until Sunday. 

It was, however, important that the public anxiety should be allayed 

by the widest possible circulation of such a piece of news. ‘“ Nobody 

knows it, and I don’t know how to communicate it,” the Duke went 

on. The news had found him almost alone in his office—there 

were only two messengers in the place—and it seemed impossible 

that the news of the Alma could be circulated that night. Mr. 

Harrison was equal to the occasion. He immediately thought of 
the theatres. There were three of them open: why not have the 

telegram read out there? The plan was thought excellent, and 

Mr. Harrison returned to St. Martin’s Lane, set up the news with’ 
his own hands, and sent men round to the theatres with early copies 

of the “Gazette.” ‘See the manager” were the instructions to the 
messengers. ‘Take no refusal. Insist on having the performance 

stopped by order of the Duke while this news is read out.” The 
men obeyed the orders to the letter, and at Drury Lane and other 
theatres the scenes were historic. A paragraph in the “Greville 
Memoirs” tells how the writer was passing the Adelphi Theatre 
when the play suddenly ceased and the people rushed out, shouting 
and cheering wildly over the victory. 

While the theatres were cheering themselves hoarse, Mr. Harrison 
with a bundle of “ Gazettes” was making his way to the Mansion 
House in a hansom cab. It was eight o’clock at night, and Lord 
Mayor Sydney came down half dressed, and in slippers. The 
telegram woke him up. Seizing the paper, his lordship rushed 
upstairs, shouting the good news all over the house. 

But all the world was not at the Mansion House, and some 
means must be found of making the glad news known to the citizens. 
The Sheriffs were dining at the London Tavern, then in Bishopsgate, 
and thither Mr. Harrison, the Lord Mayor’s chaplain, and the Lord 
Mayor himself in slippers, flew as fast as a hansom cab could go 
with them. Rushing upstairs, the Lord Mayor pushed to the front. 
The dinner was half over, and one of the Sheriffs was speaking. The 
Lord Mayor took possession of the chair and read out the news. 
“Tt was an extraordinary sight,” says Mr. Harrison, “such as I have 
never seen since. The guests left the table and went away, and 
soon the news was everywhere.” 

The telegram had been despatched at seven o'clock in the 
morning from Belgrade, and at nine o’clock at night it was known, 
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without the aid of newspapers, all over London. The news was the 
occasion of the only Sunday opening of Messrs. W. H. Smith’s book- 
stalls which has ever been known. The telegram ran as follows :— 

“The entrenched camp of the Russians, containing 50,000 men, 
with a numerous artillery and cavalry on the heights of Alma, was 
attacked on the 2oth inst. at 1 P.M. by the allied troops and carried 
by the bayonet at half-past three, with a loss on our side of about 
1,400 killed and wounded, and an equal loss on the side of the 
French. The Russian army was forced to put itself in full retreat.” ! 

The site of Kynaston’s—corrupted to Chemister’s—Alley may be 
seen at the back of Messrs. Harrison’s premises. It is now occupied 
by their workshops. May’s Buildings are to the right. The Alley 
was named after Sir Francis Kynaston the poet, who dwelt in 
Bedfordbury. 

In the profusion of latter-day literature relating to the honoured 
name of Chippendale, I do not think it has ever been noted that 
he dwelt at the sign of the “ Chair” in St. Martin’s Lane. This was 
doubtless the ‘‘ Covered Chair,” as the “Sedan” was sometimes 
called, and he appears to not only have made this popular convey- 
ance, but to have upholstered it to boot, for in the advertisement of 
his second edition of “The Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Direc- 
tor,” he directs “All Commissions for Household Furniture, or 
Drawing thereof,” to be sent to the Cabinet and Upholstery Ware- 
house, at the Chair in St. Martin’s Lane,” his colleague at the time 
(1756) being J. Rannie.? A copy of this second edition was sold in 
1894 for £18 18s., and another was advertised for sale in 1896 for 
412 125.3 Chippendale’s extensive premises, No. 60 in the Lane, 
were, in Smith’s time, occupied by a Mr. Stutely, builder. Mr. J. 
T. Smith prophesied the return of the public taste to Chippendale. 
No. 63, in Roubiliac’s time, accommodated Rysbrach’s rival with a 
distinct passage through to his premises, and in his studio here 
Roubiliac took refuge after he had quitted Peter’s Court. The site 
of his new premises was held in Smith’s time by three persons, one 
of whom was the printer of a Sunday paper, entitled “The Watch- 
man.” It must have been here, in the sculptor’s time, thinks the 





1 See also the Gazette, October 1, 1854, and the Strand Maguzine, July 1903, 
where there is a very interesting account by Mr. Arthur Iill of ‘* The Govern- 
ment’s Newspaper.” 

2 The Whitehall Evening Post, December 4, 1756. The sign of the ‘‘ Three 
Chairs”? in St. Paul’s Churchyard is also spoken of as that of the ‘* Three 
Covered Chairs ” (Daily Advertiser, December 21, 1741). 

* The Quaritch Catalogues. 

* Nollekens and his Times, 1828, vol ii. p. 239. 
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author of “ Haunted London,” that Garrick, coming to see how his 
Shakespeare statue progressed, drew out a two-foot rule, and put 
on a tragic and threatening face to frighten a great red-headed 
Yorkshireman, who was sawing marble for Roubiliac ; but who, to his 
surprise, merely rolled his quid, and coolly said, “‘ What trick are 
you after next, my little master ? ” 

When Roubiliac died, one of his pupils, a conceited pretender, 
took the premises in 1762, and advertised himself as “ Mr. 
Roubiliac’s successor.” His master used to say to Read when he 
was bragging, “Ven you do de monument, den de varld vill see vot 
von d—— ting you vill make.” Of Read’s wretched monument of 
Admiral Tyrrell in Westminster Abbey Nollekens used to say, 
‘That figure going to heaven out of the sea looks for all the world 
as if it were hanging from a gallows with a rope round its neck.” ! 

A combination of signs not mentioned in the “ History of Sign- 
boards ”—the “ Cow and Still” near New Street, the lower end of 
St. Martin’s Lane—is suggestive of the early workman’s favourite 
beverage of “Rum and Milk.” In a vault under this “Cow and 
Still” attendance was given from nine in the morning till nine at 
night, for the sale of ‘ Red Port, 4s. per Gallon ; White Port, 5s. 4d. ; 
Canary, 9s. a Gallon, French Brandy, 11s. per Gallon, all new neat 
from the Grape.” ? 

The Camisard refugees appear to have had a coffee-house of 
their own in the days of their patron Queen Anne. ‘ The Printed 
Planks (?) of the Lottery, with the Prizes, are to be seen every day 
at the Camisars Coffee-house the middle of St. Martin’s Lane.” 
And here no doubt these Calvinists of the Cevennes discussed plans 
for the future, and awaited the return to life of Dr. Emms, who died 
on Dec. 22, 1707. For the English Camisards had staked their 
reputation that he would so return on the 25th of May. Guards were 
set over his grave; but it is needless to add that Dr. Emms slept on 
the sleep which knows no waking. 

In 1818 there was an “ Army and Navy” Coffee-house in St. 
Martin’s Lane,‘ and also, in 1742, a “Slater’s Coffee-house.”* 

At No. 70 Nathaniel Hone exhibited his picture of “The 
Pictorial Conjuror displaying the whole Art of Optical Deception.” 
This was in ridicule of Sir Joshua Reynolds as a plagiarist, and also 


1 Nollekens and his Times, vol. ii. p. 241. 

2 Postman, November 24-27, 1711. 

% Jbid. October 11, 1711. 

* Picture of London for that year, p. 414. 

5 See ‘* Bedford Court,” off Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
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designed to insult Miss Angelica Kaufmann. On these grounds it 
was refused admittance at Somerset House. Hone was an Irish- 
man, and an eminent miniaturist in enamel, in which he was reckoned 
inferior to no artist of his time except Zincke. 

The corner house of Long Acre, formerly No. 72 St. Martin’s 
Lane, formed part of the extensive premises of Mr. Cobb, George 
III.’s upholsterer—a proud, pompous man, who always strutted about 
his workshops in full dress. It was Dance’s portrait of Mr. Cobb, 
given in exchange for a table, that led to Dance’s acquaintance with 
Garrick. One day, in the library of Buckingham House, old King 
George asked Cobb to hand him a certain book. Instead of doing 
so, mistaken Cobb called to a man who was at work on a ladder, 
and said, “Fellow, give me that book.” The King instantly rose 
and asked the man’s name. “Jenkins,” replied the astonished 
upholsterer. “Then,” observed the good old King, “ Jenkins shall 
hand me the book.” ! 

“The Terrace” was the earliest designation of what is now 
Upper St. Martin’s Lane ;? then it was called “ Little” St. Martin’s 
Lane. Here dwelt Dr. Golding before he took up his residence at 
the Charing Cross Hospital, of which he was practically the founder. 
While alluding to Dr. Golding it is perhaps worthy of record that it 
was he who with Mr. Robb, of the present biscuit-bakers’ firm, 
invented what was well-known to London’s childhood as “ Robb’s 
Biscuits,” of which it is not necessary to say more than that the 
‘“‘ Lancet ” speaks very highly of them.* A. Robb & Co. have been 
at No. 79 St. Martin’s Lane for about sixty-five years, but before 
settling here they had a place somewhere in the lower part of the 
Lane, “near Chandos Street.” Altogether, I am told by the present 
representative of the firm, they have been in St. Martin’s Lane 
for almost a hundred years. So have Aldridge’s. 

Aldridge’s was a great horse repository at least as early as 1779. 
In the “ Morning Post” of August 11 for that year is an advertise- 
ment exhibiting the different conditions of sale then from now: “ By 
Mr. Aldridge at the original repository in St. Martin’s Lane. This 
day at twelve o’clock. A number of carriages as usual, some 
clever pairs of coach geldings and odd ditto, several bony useful 
good geldings and mares come off long journeys, three seasoned 
hunters (masters of high weights), a great number of post-chaises, 


1 Smith’s Mollekens, vol. ii. p. 250. 

2 Cunningham’s London. 

8 The Lancet, August 7, 1897. Dr. Golding lived on the west side of Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane. 
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machine cart geldings ; in all upwards of 160 lots. To be viewed 
and a trial had.” 

Some particular attention is paid to pedigree in the following : 
“‘ By Mr. Aldridge at the original repository in St. Martin’s Lane, a 
bay filly, three years old, got by Eclipse, her dam by Omnium, her 
granddam by Sterling, her great-granddam by Godolphin, her great- 
great-granddam by Stranger’s Arabian, her great-great-great-granddam. 
by Pelham’s Barb, her great-great-great-great-granddam by Old Shot, 
her great-great-great-great-great-granddam by the white-legged 
Lowther Barb out of the Old Vintner mare. V.B.—This filly is 
the property of two gentlemen, and will be sold to the best bidder.” + 

In 1847 “the whole of the houses on the east side of Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, vested in the Mercers’ Company, were being 
demolished for the formation of the new street from the west end of 
Long Acre to be carried into King Street, Covent Garden, and 
ultimately extended to the point of junction of Holborn, New and. 
Old Oxford Streets, and Tottenham Court Road.” ? 

The coat of arms representing the three Fleurs-de-lys over- 
the entrance to a bird-dealer’s at the corner of West Street, Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, was put up in honour of “S.A.R. le Comte de- 
Paris,” who appears to have patronised this well-known dealer in. 
sporting dogs, established here in 1831. Upper St. Martin’s Lane 
was even up to Elmes’s time known as Zift/e St. Martin’s Lane in: 
contradistinction to Great St. Martin’s Lane, of which it is a continu- 
ation. The Cross Keys Inn formerly stood at the first court on the 
left from Long Acre, and is described by Stow as “ large and of good 
resort.” It seems to have become effaced during the improvements 
that caused the disappearance of Slaughter’s. It was, however, 
here in 1742, for Thomas Thomson, tailor, who dwelt “at a 
Chandler’s Shop near the Cross-Keys in St. Martin’s Lane in the 
Fields,” is invited to hear “‘ something very much to his advantage.” 

The “Golden Boy” was the sign of one Sell, a coachmaker in 
the Lane, who advertises ‘*A Second-hand Machine Coach, lin’d 
with scarlet Cloth, with a Set of Lanthorn-springs, and with or with- 
out a Pair of Harness.”* The “ Golden Lion” in St. Martin’s Lane 
was another coachmaker’s sign, at which Richard Payne furnished 
“Gentlemen and Others with New or Second hand Coaches, 
Chariots, Landaus, and Chaises. Also Mourning-Coaches, Chariots 


1 Country Life, November 23, 1901, where there is an interesting account of 
** New Aldridge’s.” 

2 The Globe, 1847. 

3 Daily Advertiser, July 14, 1742. 
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and Hearses . . . Coach-Glasses to be sold at the most reasonable 
Rates, etc.” ! 

Old Slaughter’s Coffee-house, before it was taken down in 1843, 
when Cranbourn Street was cut through that section of the town to 
make a thoroughfare between Coventry Street and Piccadilly, stood 
on the west side of the Lane, three doors from Newport Street. 
** Old” Slaughter’s was as well applied to the landlord as the coffee- 
house, for Thomas Slaughter, who started it, kept it for no less than 
forty-seven years. In 1815 it comprised No. 74 as well as 75 St. 
Martin’s Lane, and it is worthy of remark that when the streets of 
London were all completely paved in the improved style of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, ‘ Slaughter’s ” was called the 
“ coffee-house on the pavement.”? It was ¢he great resort for the 
artists who congregated in St. Martin’s Lane, Gerrard Street, Greek 
Street, Soho Square, &c., before the establishment of the Royal 
Academy. They used to arrive in the evenings, and Hogarth was 
a constant visitor. Previously, in 1753, they used to meet at the 
“Turk’s Head” in Greek Street, and thence their secretary, Mr. F. 
M. Newton, dated a printed letter to the principal artists, to form a 
select body for the protection and encouragement of art. 

Old Pierre Desmaizeaux, the literary historian, author of “ Vie 
de Bayle” and “ Vie de Boileau,” a scholar and man of wit and 
pleasantry, was drinking his coffee at “ Slaughter’s ” when two strangers 
came in and began a warm dispute about some subject in literature. 
One was very polite and moderate, for he had reason on his side ; 
the other was rude and violent, for he was wrong. After some time, 
the polite man, unable any longer to bear the violence of the other, 
left the room. The soi-disan¢ champion therefore turned about to 
Desmaizeaux, and said, ‘ Well, sir, don’t you think I have mauled 
my antagonist finely?” ‘Yes, sir,” replied the old man, “that you 
have ; and if ever I fight the Philistines, I should like to make use 
of your jaw-bone.”? It is a little surprising, when the rough-and- 
ready wit that prevailed at the coffee-houses is considered—not 
always either by any means in good taste—that the dadimage which 
passed for wit really did not give rise to more duels than it did. 


1 St. James's Evening Post, October 27, 1737. 

2 Epicure’s Almanack, 1815. I think Mr. Thornbury is mistaken in calling 
the landlord John Slaughter. 

* This is said, with some reason, to have given its origin to the vulgar phrase 
“to jaw,” for Desmaizeaux died in 1745, and the earliest instance noted in the 
Great English Dictionary of Dr. Murray is from Smollett’s Roderick Random 
(1748), ch. xxiv.: “‘He swore woundily at the lieutenant . . . whereby the 
lieutenant returned the salute, and they jawed together fore and aft a good spell.” 
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Henry Angelo, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” says how he once, during his 
usual visit to “Old Slaughter’s” to read the papers, sat near Sir 
William Chere, who had a very long nose, and was playing at back- 
gammon with old General Brown; during this time, Sir William, 
who, was a snuff-taker, was continually using his snuff-box, seldom 
making the application necessary to keep pace with the indulgence. 
Observing him lean continually over the table, and being at the same 
time in a very bad humour with the game, the General said, “Sir 
William, blow your nose.” The General’s antagonist seems to have 
been in an equally bad humour, for he said, “ Blow it yourself ; ’tis as 
near you as me!”! 

John Beard, the celebrated English tenor, a man whose character 
was highly esteemed in private life, dwelt at the first house, in St. 
Martin’s Lane, from the corner of Newport Street, next door on the 
north side, apparently, to Old Slaughter’s. Beard first became a 
great favourite of the town by his splendid style of singing Galliard’s 
famous hunting-song “ With early horn,” contained in the music to 
an entertainment of Galliard’s, called ‘‘ The Royal Chase, or Merlin’s 
Cave.” Beard sang this song for a hundred nights. At his house 
in the Lane Mr. J. T. Smith describes his father smoking a pipe with 
Beard and George Lambert, the latter having been the founder of 
the Beef-steak Club, and the clever scene-painter of Covent Garden 
Theatre.?, On which side of Old Slaughter’s is not clear, but next 
door to that historic coffee-house, well known to Pope, Collins, 
Roubiliac, Wilkie, Hogarth, I think Dryden, and to many others with 
famous names, was the house of Monsieur Muilment. Mr. Walter 
Thornbury in his ‘“ Haunted London” erroneously states that the 
house first became known as “Old Slaughter’s” in 1760; it was, 
however, certainly thus known as early at least as 1742, for on 
April 10 of that year a “ Benefit” is announced, of ‘ Monsr. Muil- 
ment, At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, on Friday the 23rd 
instant,” when “ will be presented a Comedy, call’d ‘The MERCHANT 
of VENICE,’ with Entertainments of Dancing by Monsr. Muilment, 
&c., and Singing by Mr. Beard, as will be particularly express’d on 
the Bills. Tickets at Monsr. Muilment’s House, next to Old 


1 There is a pencil drawing of ‘‘ Old Slaughter’s ” as it was just before being 
pulled down in May 1843, by Edward Spencer, junr., dated May 31, 1742. 
This is in the Creed Collection of Tavern Signs in the British Museum Library. 
There is also an engraving of the coffee-house in Thornbury’s Haunted London, 
1880, p. 260, and a drawing of the same house by T. H. Shepherd on the walls 
of St. Martin’s Library. 

2 Nollekens and his Times, vol. ii. p. 222. 
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Slaughter’s Coffee House, St. Martin’s Lane” ;! and in 1757 there is 
another announcement from OZ Slaughter’s.? 

Two doors from Slaughter’s, south, lived Ambrose Philips, whose 
nickname “‘ Namby Pamby ” was applied to him by Carey and Pope 
on account of his verses addressed to Lord’Carteret’s children The 
nickname is merely a jingling reduplication of “ Namby,” a baby- 
name, or one of endearment like “ Nunkey” for uncle, and a play 
upon the poet’s Christian name of Ambrose. Pope, in his “‘ Dunciad,” 


has : 
And Namby Pamby be preferred for wit.* 


Philips lived here from 1720 to 1725, when “gone” is against his 
name.‘ Between Nos. 84 and go St. Martin’s Lane is Wyndham’s 
Theatre, occupying the site of what were in 1897 the National Penny 
Bank (87); the (Young Women’s) Wantage Club ; the British 
Israel Association (86) ; as far as Miss F. Luker’s Ladies’ School (85). 
The front decoration of the theatre, for which Mr. Sprague, the 
architect, was instructed to prepare plans and designs in 1901, is of 
the free classic order, and is at once dignified and effective, while the 
interior satisfies all the modern requirements of theatre construc- 
tion. The scheme of decoration is of the period of Louis XVI., 
which has been adhered to down to the minutest details. Mr. 
Sprague has been responsible for the designs of no fewer than thirty 
of the modern theatres in the metropolitan district.* 

The site of New Slaughter’s, or Young Slaughter’s as it was some- 
times called, is now occupied by the Westminster County Court. 
Mr. Wheatley must be in error when he says that New Slaughter’s 
was established about 1760, for it certainly, like Old Slaughter’s, 
existed as early as 1742, when a solution of the unemployed problem 
was even then being sought : “‘ Any Workhouse or Parish that wants 
Employment for a large Number of Poor in London, or within ten 
Miles thereof, may be treated with on directing a Letter to A.B. at 
Young Slaughter’s Coffee-house in St. Martin’s Lane.”® And 
again: “If any Nobleman or Gentleman has Occasion for a Person 
to teach Latin, French, or Italian, let them be pleas’d to direct to 
A. F. at New Slaughter’s Coffee-house in St. Martin’s Lane, and 
they shall be waited on.”’7_ About the year 1765, Smeaton, Solander, 


1 Daily Advertiser of that date. 

2 Whitehall Evening Post, May 13, 1756. § Book III. 322. 

4 Cunningham’s London. 

* Vide the London Argus, March 14, 1903, and the Buz/der, August 24, 1901. 
* Daily Advertiser, July 6, 1742. 

7 Ibid. April 6, 1742. 
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Banks, John Hunter, Captain Cook, and other scientific and literary 
men used New Slaughter’s for club meetings.! In 1815 the good 
dinners of this tavern had gained it great reputation “among gentle- 
men of the army and navy, as well as among private gentlemen, and 
functionaries in the public offices. At the back entrance to this 
house from St. Martin’s Court, there is a hot and cold larder, which 
serves in some sort as a chapel of ease to the main refectory. You 
may dine here on prime roast and boiled, with plum-pudding and 
apple-pie, for one shilling and ninepence.”? That fine madness of 
incongruity, says Mr. Austin Dobson, which tempted Charles Lamb 
into laughter at a funeral led him, at the top of Skiddaw, to think 
upon the ham-and-beef shop in St. Martin’s Lane. ‘ Where,” he 
asks, “was this historic ham-and-beef shop?” Surely this was the 
renowned “ Finch’s,” at the corner of St. Martin’s Court at the Lane 
end—‘“‘one of the oldest and best ham-and-beef repositories in 
London.” This was in 1815. It had belonged to the family of the 
then Finch for many years, during which two ample fortunes had been 
made at it. “In addition to rounds and flanks of beef, and to hams, 
here were also fillets of veal and tongues kept ready dressed,” and the 
essayist might be “ sure of a supply of beef marrow ”* when wanted, 
or Yorkshire and Westmoreland hams, purchasers of which might 
have them boiled in Mr. Finch’s capacious coppers.‘ Probably the 
ham-and-beef shop that dwelt thus in Lamb’s memory was at the 
south-eastern corner of the court, for at the north-eastern corner, at 
either No. 88 or 89, dwelt Hogarth’s particular friend John Pine, 
whom the caricaturist drew, much to his annoyance, as the fat friar 
eyeing the beef at the “Gates of Calais”—“the frodigy, which 
appeared before the Gates, when the French were surprised, being 
the Roast Beef of Old England.” But if the Peace had not, just 
previously to his visit, been actually signed, he would have been 
hanged off-hand, and it is sad to relate that Hogarth behaved with 
such barbarous rudeness generally while on his visit that three 
gendarmes escorted him three miles off from shore, and then spun 
him round on deck like a top and left him.* 


» A Paladin of Philanthropy, 1899, p. 312. 

2 The Epicure’s Almanack, 1815. 

® So late as 1847, in one of Macaulay’s Letters, he says he gave his guests 
fowl, ham, and marrowbones. (Life and Let/ers, 1877, vol. ii. p. 213.) 

‘ The Epicure’s Almanack, 1815. Charles Mathews’s impersonation of 
Dicky Suett in pawn for the cheesecakes and raspberry tarts, at the pastrycook’s 
in St. Martin’s Court, was no less faithful than convulsing. (Daniel's Merry 
England, 1881, p. 329.) 

* Nichols and Steevens’s Hogarth, 1808, vol. i. p. 144. 
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The memory of the unhappy author of “The Orphan” and 
“Venice Preserved” was kept alive in St. Martin’s Court by the 
sign of the “ Otway’s Head,” appertaining to a bookseller and 
publisher, F. Noble, who was also the proprietor of a Circulating 
Library.!_ Here he published, “ Price 12s., in Two Volumes, Octavo, 
with above sixty Copper Plates, ‘THe ANTIQUITIES OF ST. PETER’s,’ 
or the Abbey Church of Westminster . . . Inscriptions and Epitaphs 
. . - Lives, Marriages, and Issue of the most eminent Personages 
therein reposited, and their Coats of Arms truly emblazon’d, adorn’d 
with Draughts of the Tombs.”? All “ Connoisseurs in Musick ” are 
apprised that catalogues might be had of F. Noble at the “ Otway’s 
Head,” of ‘a large Collection of MS. Musick in Italian to be sold 
at White’s Coffee-house in Bedford Court by Covent Garden at two 
o’clock in the Afternoon.”* Noble also published the second edition 
of “Columna Rostrata ; or A History of the English Sea Affairs,” 
by Samuel Colliber.4 This work, in spite of its unsatisfactory brevity, 
is of unwonted value from the fact of the author having been 
familiar with Dutch and French, and having examined the works of 
writers in those languages. 

A relative of Hogarth’s master, Ellis Gamble, goldsmith, in 
Cranbourn Street, appears to have been a fan-dealer in St. Martin’s 
Court : 

“ This Day is publish’d (Price 2s.) The Church of England Fan, 
being an Explanation of the Oxford Almanack for the Year 1733, 
en which the several Characters are curiously done in various 
beautiful Colours from the Original; with several Motto’s and 
Pieces now first made known to the Publick. 

“Sold by M. Gamble at the Golden Fan in St. Martin’s Court, 
near Leicester Fields.” Especially is a relationship suggested in the 
conclusion of the announcement—“ Likewise a new Edition of the 
Harlot’s Progress in Fans, or singly to frame.” 

Gamble also advertises the “new Excise Favors, proper for 
all Gentlemen and Ladies to wear upon my Lord Mayor’s Day, 
with this present Lord Mayor’s Picture upon them, and this Motto: 


‘** Barber behold, congratulate his Fate, 
Who trimm’d the City, and who shav’d the State.” 


(This is evidently an allusion to the present excise system, which 


1 Mortimer’s Universal Director (circa 1760), p. 171. 
2 Daily Advertiser, Nov. 7, 1742. 

3 Jbid. Dec. 18, 1741. 

4 Jbid. Feb. 18, 1742. 

5 London Evening Post, Jan. 20, 1733. 
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was settled about the year 1733.) “Also is sold the true Original 
ORANGE Fan, and Mrs. Oldfield’s Picture for Watches.” ! 

At the “ Round Table,” Nos. 22 and 23 St. Martin’s Court, the 
American champion John C. Heenan put up when he visited 
England to “lift” the English belt, but was beaten by Tom Sayers. 
Perhaps the following lines, popular at the time, will be of interest 
as evincing British sentiment with regard to what was still a national 
sport ; 

He bears, for dear old England, 
The belt of British fight ; 

And proudly will he meet the man, 
Who dare contest his right. 

He’ll meet him with a friendly hand, 
He’ll meet him as a brother ; 

But that which heart and hand can hold 
He yields not to another. 


Give welcome to the manly heart, 
That bravely crossed the sea, 

To battle for his country’s sake, 
Whatever land it be. 

Whichever way the fortune falls (sic) 
Twill be our pride to show, 

An honest lad, from any land, 
Shall find no Briton foe. 


We want no pistol ball or blade, 
But muscle, thew, and bone: 
A hand to hand, for friend or foe, 
We trust in that alone. 
Then honour fall, where honour’s due, 
While honour reigns within : 
America and England, ho ! 
And may the best man win. 


At the south-eastern corner of St. Martin’s Court was another 
tavern associated with the name of one who was at one time 
perhaps the best known man in England, Ben Caunt, the pugilist, 
whose portrait once adorned the walls alike of cottage and palace. 
There is a portrait of Caunt in Miles’s “ Pugilistica,” taken at the 
period of his famous fight with Bendigo in 1842. His head was 
certainly a strong one, and in a phrenological way he was better 
than many of the men among his contemporaries who did better 
things.2 The house is now either the “Salisbury” or “ Salisbury 


1 St. James's Evening Post, Oct. 20-23, 1733. 
2 See “* A Collection of Death-masks” in Harper's Magazine, Sept. 1892, 
by Mr. Laurence Hutton. 
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Stores,” I think, but before it was better known as “Old Ben 
Caunt’s” it was the “Coach and Horses.” At the “Coach and 
Horses” in St. Martin’s Lane, aged 28, died Robert Baldwin, a 
noted prize-fighter, known as “ White-headed Bob.”' The parlour, 
in Caunt’s time, was a general resort of aspirants for pugilistic 
honours and their patrons, Ben busying himself in bringing forward 
and occasionally backing, or finding backers for men, among whom 
may be named Bob Caunt, his brother; Burton of Leicester 
(January 20, 1846); George Gutteridge (beaten by Nat Langham, 
September 23, 1846), and others.? 

“To be Sop for the Benefit of Creditors, At the Coach and 
Horses Inn in St. Martin’s Lane, A Crain-Neck Chariot, lin’d with 
Crimson Cassoy, with one pair of Town Harness. 

‘‘A Travelling Coach, lin’d with Scarlet Cloth, and Harnesses 
for six Horses ; both Chariot and Coach very little the worse for wear. 

“ Also a Machine or Half Berlin; all which was the Property 
of William Nepuen Esq. ; late a Prisoner of the Fleet.” * 

Ben Caunt died universally respected—fistically (I understand 
that it was only for his fighting prowess that he was respected, not 
otherwise), and it used to be the fashion for country visitors to look up 
the old hostelry and drink to the departed champion’s memory. There 
is a fine Staffordshire mug extant, exhibiting his half-length figure, 
which was modelled from life by Bentley, whose name and date 
are impressed round the base, with a record of the principal events 
in Caunt’s pugilistic career. 

There was another St. Martin’s Court, which led from the south 
side of the church to the Strand. 

At the Leicester Fields end of Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, 
was “To be Sold, a great Pennyworth. A large Parcel of Hollands, 
Cambricks, Muslins, Ell-wide Hollands for Sheeting, Irish Linnen 
Yard and Ell-wide, Nuns Hollands, Garlix,‘ 3-4ths, 7-8ths, and 
Yard wide, check’d Cottons, Yard and Ell-wide, Dowlas,° strip’d 
Hollands, Fustian, Dimities, Diaper, Canvas, black Shalloons,® &c.” 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1831 (part 2), p. 282. 

* H. D. Miles’s Pugzlistica, vol. iii. pp. 92-93. 

3 Loniton Evening Post, Oct. 7, 1738. 

* “Garliz ” or “ Garlitz ” is probably meant—a kind of linen cloth imported 
from Germany, ‘‘ whereof there are several sorts: the first is a blew whiting. 
There is another sort of Ell-wide Garlitz, which is of a browner whiting.”—J.F., 
Merchant's Ware-house, 1696, p. 21, quoted in the New English Dictionary. 

§ «* Dowlas ” was a coarse linen, imported from Brittany, and chiefly worn 
by the lower classes. (Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic Words.) 

® A sort of woollen stuff from Chalons in France. With Chaucer, I think, 
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This Cecil Court, nearly opposite New Street, led, before Charing 
Cross Road was formed, from St. Martin’s Lane into Castle Street, 
and in 1735 was the scene of a conflagration of such magnitude 
2s to burn no fewer than fourteen houses, causing the death from 
fright of Hogarth’s mother.! The fire happened on the gth, and 
began at the house of Mrs. Calloway, who kept a brandy-shop in 
the court. This woman was committed to Newgate. She had 
threatened “to be even with the landlord for having given her 
warning, and that she would have a bonfire on June 20 that should 
warm all her rascally neighbours.” One house belonging to John 
Huggins, late Warden of the Fleet, was greatly damaged. Abraham 
Raimbach, the line engraver of “ Village Politicians,” ‘“ Blind Man’s 
Buff,” and others, after Sir David Wilkie, was born in Cecil Court 
in 1776. The court has been entirely rebuilt. 

No. 94 is now, since 1896, the famous old perfumers’ Bayley & 
Co., with whom “ Farmer George” and his frugal Queen Charlotte 
had fewer dealings than the Prince Regent, who spent £600 a year 
or more in perfumery.® 

At No. 96 St. Martin’s Lane, where, as already mentioned, wine 
was produced from a remarkable vine nearly a hundred feet long, 
was a large staircase, painted with figures viewing a procession, by 
a French artist named Clermont, who claimed one thousand guineas 
for his work, and received five hundred. Behind the house was the 
room which Hogarth has painted in “* Marriage @ /a Mode.” The 
quack is Dr. Misaubin, whose vile portrait the satirist has given. 
The woman is his Irish wife. Dr. Misaubin, who lived in this 
house, was the son of a pastor of the Spitalfields French Church. 
The quack realised a great fortune by a famous pill. His son was 
murdered ; his grandson squandered his money, and died in St. 
Martin’s Workhouse.‘ 

At No. 100 dwelt during 1784-8 Fuseli, the Swiss painter 
patronised by Reynolds, at the house of John Cartwright, a mediocre 
portrait-painter. There Fuseli remained until his marriage with 
Miss Rawlins in 1788, when he removed to Foley Street, a con- 
tinuation eastward of Foley Place, Marylebone, into Cleveland 


‘«shalons” were blankets. ‘*Chaperon,” a hood, was in the same way called 
a shapperoone : 
‘* Her shapperoones, her perriwigs and tires.”—Taylor’s Works, 1630. 
1 Gentleman’s Magazine, June 11, 1735- 
2 See Nichols and Steevens’s Hogarth, 1808, 4to., vol. i. p. 67. 
* See further under ‘* Cockspur Street.” 
* Thornbury’s Haunted London, 1880, p. 253, and Smith’s No//ekens, ii. 228. 
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Street, Fitzroy Square, and here he commenced his acquaintance 
with Professor Bonnycastle, producing his popular picture of “ The 
Nightmare” (1781) by which the publisher of the print realised 
4500. Inthe same period he revised Cowper’s version of the “Iliad,” 
and became acquainted with Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Moore, 
the author of “Zeluco.”! At No. 100, too, he painted “ CEdipus 
and his Daughters,” and planned that Cyclopean enterprise, the 
“ Tllustrated Shakespeare ” of Boydell.? Later, in the years 1817-18, 
these premises were occupied by Messrs. Flight and Robson, the 
organ-builders, and here, in a room at the rear, they exhibited to 
a wonder-loving public their invention known as the “ Apollonicon,” 
which was an elaborate musical instrument constructed on the 
principle of the organ. Mr. Harrison learnt from elder relatives 
of his that these “ Apollonicon Rooms” were much frequented for 
the sake of the performances given on that instrument. This is 
quite correct, for it is described in 1818 as being exhibited to 
“crowded audiences.” The Apollonicon was made for Lord 
Kirkwall at immense expense. 

The room was afterwards opened as a Casino, which Mr. J. W. 
Harrison believes to have been the first resort of its kind in London. 
Here the adoption of the “ Rational ” costume was advocated, known 
as the “ Bloomer,” and a “ Bloomer Ball” was given, which much 
shocked the many. The Adelaide Gallery, which I am informed by 
Mr. Harrison was a forerunner of the Polytechnic, was also run as 
a Casino, and also had a “ Bloomer ” Entertainment, which, however, 
proved distasteful to the public. 

From No. 103 to No. 107, the sites of which are now occupied 
by the Duke of York’s (formerly the Trafalgar Square) Theatre, is 
a portion of the Lane redolent of memories prominent in the early 
annals of art, and I think it must have been when the Trafalgar 
Square Theatre was built that I remember the dismantling of Sir 
James Thornhill’s house, No. 104, with its grand allegoric staircase 
painted by himself. Sir James could obtain but 4os. a yard square 
for painting the cupola of St. Paul’s,® which reminds one of the 
sculptor of the Shakespeare statue in Leicester Square, Signor 
Fontana, who, in answer to the question in a “ Confessional Album,” 


1 Haunted London, 1880, p. 259. 

* See further 4 Paladin of Philanthropy, by Austin Dobson, 1899, pp. 302-3. 

* A full account of this instrument will be found in the Picture of London for 
1818, p. 281. Timbs also mentions it somewhere. 

4 The Picture of London, 1818. 

& H. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 1871, p. 328. 
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“Who was his favourite painter,” wrote in his broken English, 
“ Put the paint on thick,” humorously pretending that it was he who 
could earn most money by a lavish use of paint. 

Nos. 108 and 109 are the premises of a very old-established 
accoutrement-makers, Messrs. Firmin and Sons, who some ten or 
fifteen years ago carried on business at Nos. 153-4-5 Strand, 
where I remember an old shop-bill framed and placed in the window 
showing that their sign was the “Red Lyon.” Firmins appear to 
have been originally sword-cutlers, as indeed they are now. The 
Strand house stood “ over against Norfolk Street,” its origin having 
been traced in the Record Office over two hundred years back. The 
old bill, of which I made a note, but which now appears to have 
been lost, describes the proprietor as having ‘“ made and sold all 
Sorts of Gilt and Silver Buttons, in Box Moulds, and Livery Buttons 
of any kind, White or Yellow, wholesale or fetail, at the lowest 
Prices.” They are now Government contractors for the army. 

The studio in St. Peter’s Court, in which Roubiliac commenced 
on his own account, from having been, as Allan Cunningham says, 
‘a favourite haunt of artists,” became for a long period the abode of 
the St. Martin’s Lane Academy, the Royal Academy in embryo. 
J. T. Smith, in his “Streets of London,” says that the society met 
under the auspices of Mr. Moser, in this court, from the year 1739 
to 1767; but the following paragraph would point to its existence 
quite sixteen years before 1739: “This Week the Academy for the 
Improvement of Painters and Sculptors by Drawing after the Naked, 
open’d in St. Martin’s Lane, and will continue during the Season 
as usual. N.B.—The Company have agreed not to draw on Mondays 
or Saturdays.”! Later the Academy in the Lane became the 
chartered ‘Society of Artists,” because of a charter granted to them 
in 1765. The present premises of Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
numbered 110 and 111 St. Martin’s Lane, cover the old St. Peter’s 
Court, through which, from an entrance which stood about the 
middle of Heming’s Row, access might be had to the Friends’ 
Meeting-house. This Meeting-house afterwards occupied the site 
of the Academy, and was removed later to its present site, No. 52, 
on the east side of St. Martin’s Lane. Although this Heming’s 
Row entrance to St. Peter’s Court is not indicated in Stow’s Plan of 
St. Martin’s Parish, it is given in R. Horwood’s Plan of the Cities 
of London and Westminster, dated 1799, where the Court forms an 
L-shaped passage from Heming’s Rents into St. Martin’s Lane. 
After continued squabbles which lasted many years, the principal 

1 The London Journal, Oct. 12, 1722. 
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artists forming the St. Peter’s Court society, including, Benjamin 
West, Richard Wilson, Edward Penny, Joseph Wilton, Sir William 
Chambers, G. M. Moser, Paul Sandby, and J. M. Newton, met at 
the “ Turk’s Head” in Greek Street, where others joined them in a 
petition to George III. to become patron of a Royal Academy of 
Art.! The King consented, and selected from the principal artists 
of the society those he considered the most able. These he em- 
bodied as the Royal Academy in 1768. And in Pall Mall, near 
the Carlton Palace Screen, they opened their first exhibition, where 
also the venerable President, Mr. West, for several years exhibited his 
paintings, and, by the liberal patronage of George III., to whom 
the place of exhibition belonged, he was permitted to do so until 
his decease.” 

The remnant of the society built the Lyceum, lately converted 
into a music-hall, for their exhibits, but the honours attendant on 
the Royal Academy, more immediately under the influence of Royal 
favour, detached its members. And the Royal Academy’s greater 
attractions to the public effected the decline of the Lyceum. The 
society remained in Pall Mall until, in 1771, the King gave them 
apartments in Old Somerset House, where they remained until 1838, 
when they removed to the National Gallery. The present Royal 
Academy in Burlington Gardens was erected in 1868, the hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation. 

The house in which the eminent physician to Henry of Navarre, 
James I., and Charles I., Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, lived, 
stood here on the west side of what was then the “ West Church- 
lane.” Mayerne was himself closely associated with art, for it was 
he who introduced Petitot to Charles I., and Petitot owed the 
perfection of his colouring in enamel to some chemical secret 
communicated to him by Mayerne, who is described by Walpole as 
a “great chymist.”® At a toyshop with the sign of the Plough in 
New Exchange might be had “Sir Theodore Mayerne’s Opiate for 
the Teeth,” which “makes them clean and white as Ivory, tho’ 
never so black and rotten, fastens and preserves them from the 
Tooth-Ach, being an excellent Thing for preventing and Killing the 
Scurvy ” &c., &c.® It is narrated of Mayerne that a friend consult- 

1 J. T. Smith’s Streets of London, 1849, p. 77. 

2 Ackermann’s Repository, Nov. 1, 1822. 8 Tbia. 

4 Interesting information respecting the Academy’s constitution and scope in 
1831 will be found in Elmes’s Zopographical Dictionary ; see also Thornbury’s 
Haunted London, and A Paladin of Philanthropy, by Austin Dobson. 


5 Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 1871, p. 197. 
6 Tatler, Dec, 15, 1709. 
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ing him, and expecting to have the fee refused, ostentatiously placed 
on the table two gold broad pieces of the value of six-and-thirty 
shillings each. Looking rather mortified when Mayerne swept them 
into his pouch, the latter said gravely, “Sir, I made my will this 
morning, and if it should become known that I refused a fee the 
same afternoon I might be deemed xon-compos.” } 

A few doors from Mayerne dwelt Sir John Finet, courtier and 
favourite of James I. He was assistant-master of the ceremonies, 
author of “Finetti Philoxenis” “. . . touching the reception and 
precedence, &c., of forren ambassadors in England,” which was 
published by James Howell in 1656; and translated from the 
French “The Beginning, Continuance, and Decay of Estates,” 1606.7 
To briefly mention other distinguished residents on the west and 
fashionable side of the Lane before the plan of numbering the 
houses was adopted, there were Daniel Mytens, the painter, two 
doors from Mayerne ; Carew Raleigh, son of Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
Sir John Suckling; Sir Kenelm Digby; Sir William Alexander, 
afterwards Earl of Stirling, author of “ Monarchic Tragedies,” whom 
James I. used to call his “ philosophic poet” ; Dr. Thomas Willis, 
the celebrated physician; Dr. Tenison, then vicar of St. Martin’s ; 
Sir Benjamin Rudyerd ; the Earl of Shaftesbury ; Ambrose Philips ; 
Sir James Thornhill ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds.’ 

Charing Cross Road, leading from the east or Tottenham Court 
Road end of Oxford Street to St. Martin’s Church and the National 
Portrait Gallery, was opened for public traffic by H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge in January 1887. It was suggested by the “ Builder” 
that it should be called Nelson Avenue, or Alexandra Avenue, just 
as it was also proposed that the present Shaftesbury Avenue should 
be known as Piccadilly Road. Charing Cross Road takes its course 
along Crown Street, which has been widened—crosses Shaftesbury 
Avenue at Cambridge Circus, takes in the new Sandringham 
Buildings, crosses Coventry Street, and continues its course to 
Charing Cross along Castle Street, which was widened. The 
writer purchased many an interesting relic of the Stuart period 
during the necessary excavations. 

J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


1 J. C. Jeaffreson’s Book of Doctors, p. 109. 

2 Wood’s Athena Oxonienses. * Cunningham’s Lordon. 

* Wheatley’s Cunningham, 1891, vol. i. p. 3593 and the Builder, Feb. 19 
and 26, 1887. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A ROMANTIC FACT FROM 
DRY PEDIGREE. 


N the following pedigree notes touching the families of Cator, 
Elton, Gittings, and Patterson there is, as the writer believes, 
a hitherto unpublished connection between the family of the Duke 
of Wellington and that of Napoleon Bonaparte! The second of the 
former families is lightly touched upon. Colonel Sir C. Elton, Bt. 
(grandfather of the present writer’s father-in-law), had for his father 
a “high” Churchman of the third George’s time, a Doctor of 
Divinity, and Chaplain to the King of Hanover (“ Church-and-State ” 
personified), the Rev. Sir Abraham Elton, Bt. Colonel Elton, his son, 
fell in love with the daughter of Joseph Lambert Smith, of Puritan 
descent, a Unitarian ; and, for love of her, embraced Unitarianism, 
at the cost, for a time, of being cast off by his father. Then, for 
love of her husband, the bride-wife deserted her father’s religion, 
was received into the Church, reconverted her husband, and won 
reconciliation between him and his father. 

Now, she had a brother, Lambert Smith, who married a Miss 
Gittings, and was a roving gentleman, fond of the sea. He hada 
quarrel with his wife, and started off on one of his travels, leaving 
her at Baltimore with her parents. For six years no tidings were 
heard of him or of the ship he sailed in. The poor lady, being still 
young and beautiful, had many suitors; but, less constant than 
Penelope, could not wait longer than these six years. The suitor 
was chosen, the wedding feast prepared, when, to the alarm of all, 
in stalked the tanned sea-rover to claim his wife, and, telling a 
strange tale of shipwreck, to speed the parting guests. Fora time 
all went happily enough, and two children were born. Then once 
again, for some reason or other, good or ill, off roved the restless 
Lambert ; and this time his wife, after waiting twice six years, never 
again heard of him. She lost both her children, and died in 1854, 
when companion to Jerome Bonaparte’s wife, ~ée Elizabeth Patterson. 
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This lady was nearly related to, and constantly in correspondence 
with, another of the Lambert Smiths, great-aunt of the present 
writer’s father-in-law (now living, to whom she told these tales) ; that 
lady having now been dead some twenty-five years. This good 
dame (who lived to be ninety) had a sister, with no special tale 
attaching to her life, who comes in here as a necessary link. She 
married J. Patterson, brother of that Elizabeth Patterson who married 
Jerome Bonaparte, thus becoming sister-in-law to these. Both she 
and her husband died young. The marriage of Elizabeth with the 
young Jerome, and his shameful desertion of her on being offered 
the Crown of Spain, is matter of history, and may well be omitted. 
She had one son, named Jerome, who eventually left his mother to 
join his father; married, and had one son, also Jerome. 

The late Emperor Napoleon III. allowed this grandson to be 
of legitimate descent, and placed him in the artillery ; wherein, 
for aught the writer knows otherwise, he still lives and prospers. 
Napoleon also wrote, about 1870, and some two years before her 
death, an autographic note to Madame Patterson Bonaparte (as she 
called herself to the end of her life), allowing her the credit of her 
legal marriage, and tendering her his sympathy. 

Now, Jerome's wife's brother, R. Patterson, married a Miss Cator, 
who, becoming his widow, married a Wellesley ; curiously enough, 
of the family of the Iron Duke, historic adversary to the great 
Napoleon ! 

Perhaps the reader will admit, on the strength of the above, that 
the interest of romance is not impossible of discovery even amid the 
dry branches of family “trees.” 

J. VICARS FOOTE. 
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TABLE TALK. 


“SyLVANUS URBAN.” 


HAVE, as my readers know, no claim to a monopoly of the 
name which I append to these lucubrations, and am, to quote 
Richard Savage, the “ tenth transmitter” of a pseudonym celebrated 
since in 1731 it was assumed by Edward Cave, the projector of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Of myself, as of each successor of Cave, 
of whom I am the latest and the humblest, it may be said, as of 
Pompey by Lucan, and, slightly altered, by Junius of himself, Sta¢ 
magni nominis umbra (“ He stands the shadow of a mighty name ”). 
Of course, I know that the carefully guarded anonymity is but a 
secret de polichinelle, that all are aware that some worker (and all 
who care to seek know wha? worker) in your midst is responsible for 
the paragraphs you glance over or read. Personally, I have been 
content with obscurity, and even glad of its protection. In the 
course of half a century’s connection with the press, and control of 
some fairly influential portion of it, I have never mentioned my 
own name or work, and in the periodicals I have edited no review 
of my own publications has been allowed toappear. If now for once 
I break a rule and say something about myself, it is for two or three 
reasons—all of them human, if weak. First of all, the compliment 
I shall mention which has been paid to me is in its way unprecedented 
and unique, and so gratifying and honouring that my heart still 
flutters and beats thick at the recollection ; that the act of grace 
I chronicle is on the part of the donors, and not that of the recipient ; 
that the compliment comes indirectly to “Sylvanus Urban”; and 
that some day or other some zealous antiquary is sure to seek out 
all particulars surviving or attainable concerning the successive 
bearers of that designation. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED Honour. 


PART from my work as “Sylvanus Urban” I have been since 
1860 a reporter on—or what is called a critic of—the stage. I 
have always felt and said that a flower-growth such as that of the 
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regenerated drama was served not by an envious “‘sneaping frost,” but 
by influences such as the warm sunshine of approval and the gentle 
rain of dissent. I have, it seems, as I hoped “done my spiriting 
gently,” and have, as a result, been accorded a dinner by the theatrical 
profession, wholly confined to its members, the memories of which 
may not be banished. With Sir Henry Irving in the chair, Mr. Tree, 
Mr. Alexander, Mr. Cyril Maude, and Mr. Bourchier in vice-chairs, 
with Miss Ellen Terry on my right hand and immediately beside 
me Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, the Hares, Kendals, Forbes 
Robertsons, and with all that is known and distinguished in both 
sexes among English actors taking part, direct or indirect, in the 
tribute, I was indeed the recipient of an unparalleled honour. Of 
the great English critics—from the Colley Cibbers, Addisons, Steeles, 
Hazlitts, Leigh Hunts, Lambs, Leweses and Talfourds of yester- 
day to the Courtneys, Archers, Walkleys, and Bendalls, and others 
of to-day—none has had such a greeting, and never intentionally, as 
I felt moved to say, has the wolf been so regally and intentionally 
entertained by the flock. Will the readers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine pardon a solitary aberration and tolerate an outbreak of 
gratified vanity such as shall not, I promise them, recur? Such 
distinctions are not frequent, and, whatever the future temptation, I 
will not trespass upon them in like fashionagain. To inspire a slight 
measure of sympathy in those whom one has so often addressed, or 
it may be wearied, is, I hope, an object of pardonable aspiration. 


PoRTRAITS OF Mary STUART. 


N his monthly contribution to Zongman’s Magazine Mr. Andrew 
Lang deals with a question by which I have often been per- 
plexed. Why do acknowledged portraits of Mary Queen of Scots 
fail as a rule to reproduce the charm with which she was assuredly 
endowed? In so-called portraits the spectator will find, as Mr. 
Lang says, “‘a collection of beaky hags and solemn or sulky school- 
girls, with good features, but entirely without charm, witchery, the 
sorcery of the Queen ; or, lastly, he will find ladies with fat, flat faces 
and double chins.” The latter he holds correct enough as portraits 
of Mary after her fortieth year. Now, I have seen the exhibitions 
of portraits of Mary that have been made at various places. To one 
of these, indeed, which took place a good many years ago in Peter- 
borough, I even contributed a likeness, which—but this is by the way— 
was returned to me a little the worse for wear. Quite as far as another 
was this from doing justice to the loveliness of a woman who, in popular 
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estimation and in the opinion of her enemies as well as of her friends, 
came only second or third to Cleopatra and Helen of Troy. This 
missing likeness, which shows Mary as she was, Mr. Lang holds him- 
self to have discovered in a miniature, which he believes never to have 
been publicly exhibited, now in the collection of the Duke of Portland 
at Welbeck Abbey. That his “ find” will win general acceptance he 
does not believe. Dr. Williamson, the author of a History of Portrait 
Miniature,‘ holds that it “ probably does not represent Mary Queen 
of Scots at all, but a French princess.” 


A SuPPosED MINIATURE OF THE QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


(* the other hand, on the back of the portrait, in the hand of 

Edward, Earl of Oxford (Harley), is written “ Mary Q. of 
Scots” ; and above the head are the words “ Virtutis Amore.” Now, 
as Mr. Lang points out, these words are an anagram of the name 
of the Queen, “ Marie Stouart.” The w,as Mr. Lang says, is for ana- 
grammatic purposes equivalent to v. It is, indeed, as those familiar 
with old spelling know, the same letter—a word such as “divine” 
being as frequently spelt with the one letter as with the other. The ex- 
planation of the intrusion of the o in a language which owns no w is 
equally satisfactory. Other difficulties which may be pointed out are 
combated with equal ease ; and the evidence of the anagram must, 
I think, beaccepted. Further anagrams of the Queen are pointed out 
by Drummond of Hawthornden: “Sa vertu m’attire” and “ Veritas 
armata.” Iam not an authority, and can contribute to the question 
nothing beyond the assertion that the changes in the letters offer 
no difficulty. No more than my readers am I likely, I fear, ever to 
see the miniature in question. I will borrow accordingly still further 
from Mr. Lang, and say that it is ‘ veritably a symphony in white.” 
The subject “is attired in all shades of milk and cream and 
ivory, in lawn and white silk, pearls and ermine—royal ermine. 
She wears a thing like a gigantic coal-scuttle bonnet, perhaps as a 
sunshade in torrid weather; but even this clumsy covering is 
‘turned to favour and to prettiness.’” 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Bell. 





